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SALE!  SAVE  ^3°°  THOUSANDS  SOLD  AT  $22.98  NOW  ONLY  $19^* 


FOR  A  LIMITED 
TIME  ONLY! 


Barbers  talk  a  lot. 

Except  when 
they  find  an 
electric  shaver 
that  outshaves 
a  hand-honed 
straight  razor. 

Then  they  keep  it  to 
themselvesj^^^^ 


A  barber  gets  $  1 .50  plus  tip  for  a  shave  with  his  electric  razor. 
For  years  he's  kept  the  brand  name  hidden  with  adhesive  tape. 

Can  you  rightly  blame  him?  For  this  professional  instrument 
outshaves  his  hand-honed  straight  razor!  You  won't  find  it  in 
stores.  It's  been  a  secret  weapon  of  master  barbers  for  years. 
It  delivers  a  barber-close  shave  that  lasts  all  day  long.  It  does 
it  faster  and  with  less  chance  of  irritation  than  a  straight 
razor.  That's  why  barbers  use  it  on  the  toughest  beards  and 
the  most  sensitive  skin. 

Now  the  secret  is  out.  A  barber  talked.  We  have  it.  The  Oster 
Professional  Electric  Shaver. 

Contoured  Head — 

Like  a  Barber's  Fingers 

The  design  is  a  barber's  dream.  Technically,  the  shaving  head 
design  is  called  a  "double  arch  contour,"  because  it  sets  up 
whiskers  just  like  a  barber  does  with  his  fingers.  It  means  you 
get  every  whisker  at  one  pass— as  clean  as  if  you  had  drawn 
a  hand-honed,  surgically  sharp,  straight  razor  over  your  face. 

4,000  Comb  Traps — 
152  Surgical  Steel  Edges 

Four  thousand  comb-like  perforations  trap  each  whisker  right 
at  the  skin  line.  Powerful  120-volt,  60-cycle  motor  drives  the 
152  surgical-sharp  cutting  edges  to  make  the  toughest  beard 
disappear  magically— without  the  slightest  irritation  to  even 
the  most  sensitive  skin. 

So  Powerful, 
Whiskers  Turn  to  Dust! 

Open  an  ordinary  electric  shaver  and  you'll  find  bits  and 
pieces  of  whisker.  That's  because  these  run-of-the-mill  shavers 
hack  and  chop  your  beard.  But  the  Oster  Professional  Electric 
Shaver  operates  at  nearly  twice  the  speed— on  ordinary  house- 
hold AC  current— and  actually  pulverizes  whiskers  into  fine 
microscopic  dust. 

Separate  Trimmer 
Other  Great  Features 

No  expense  was  spared  to  make  the  Oster  Professional  Shaver 
to  rigid,  master-barber  specifications.  Motor-driven  trimmer 
operates  independently  to  trim  moustaches  and  sideburns 

25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  AK  93,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 
Serving  Satisfied  Customers  for  over  25  Years 


straight  and  neat  for  today's  new  "styled"  look.  The  high- 
impact  plastic  housing  is  sculpted  to  fit  your  hand  effortlessly. 
Removable  stainless  steel  head  rinses  clean  under  running  wa- 
ter. On-off  switch,  plus  separate  switch  to  operate  trimmer. 
The  specially  counter-balanced  drive  gives  you  a  smooth, 
vibration-free  shave,  and  won't  cause  radio  or  TV  interference. 

It  all  adds  up  to  an  amazing  shaving  experience.  An  electric 
shave  that  makes  your  face  come  cleaner  than  a  hand-honed 
surgical  steel  barber's  straight  razor  —  and  in  a  lot  less  time. 

Expecting  a  hefty  price  tag?  Forget  it!  The  Oster  Professional 
shaver  was  designed  for  barbers  who  don't  go  for  expensive, 
unneeded  frills.  The  price  is  regularly  only  $22.98,  complete 
with  cleaning  brush  and  head  cover.  And  now,  for  a  limited 
time  only.  .  .  the  Oster  Professional  is  yours  to  enjoy  for  only 
$  1 9.98  -  a  healthy  $3.00  saving! 


30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL! 

Treat  your  face  to  the  Oster  Professional  Shaver  for  30 
days  —  30  days  of  the  smoothest,  fastest,  closest,  most 
irritation-free  shaving  you've  ever  enjoyed  .  .  .  either 
blade  or  electric!  Then,  if  not  completely  satisfied,  re- 
turn for  a  full  refund. 


SAVE  $3.00  BY  ORDERING 
DURING  THIS  LIMITED  SALE! 


vlAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  AK  93 
Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 

Show  me!  I'd  like  to  treat  my  face  to  the  Oster  Professional 
Electric  Shaver's  barber-close  shaves  —  and  save  $3.00,  to 
boot!  If  it  doesn't  deliver  smoother,  faster,  closer,  more 
irritation-free  shaves  than  I've  ever  enjoyed.  I  understand 
that  I  can  return  my  shaver  in  30  days  for  full  refund  or 
cancellation  of  charges  ($19.98,  plus  $1.00  postage  and  han- 
dling —  total:  $20.98).  N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax.  Hurry, 
this  is  a  limited  offer! 
Enclosed  is  □  check    □  money  order 


Name  ... 
Address 


(Please  Print) 


City 
State 


 Zip   
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  Jurnishcd.  Expressions  of  opiniori  and 
requests  for  personal  service  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknoivledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  1345  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


FUEL  OF  THE  FUTURE 

sir:  Congratulations  to  Harvey  Ard- 
man  for  his  article,  "A  Novel  Pi'oposal 
for  the  Fuel  of  the  Future"  (July). 
Hydrogen  gas  is  certainly  one  answer 
to  our  near-future  power  problem. 
However,  as  he  states,  we  must  keep 
up  the  research  and  development  of 
other  possible  sources  of  clean  depend- 
able energy. 

Charles  E.  Midlam 
Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

sir:  As  a  petroleum  engineer  and 
former  official  of  one  of  the  large  oil 
companies,  I  read  with  interest  your 
article  on  hydrogen  as  a  source  of  en- 
ergy. But  the  author  brushed  away 
without  comment  one  present  insur- 
mountable problem  in  his  promotion 
of  hydrogen — what  to  do  with  the  oxy- 
gen produced? 

Oxygen  will  eat  away  any  of  our 
present  transportation  facilities  in  a 
short  time,  and  to  generate  sufficient 
hydrogen  to  supply  the  energy  for  the 
U.S.  would  produce  a  whale  of  a  lot  of 
oxygen — eight  times  as  much  in  weight 
as  the  hydrogen  produced. 

Philip  E.  Frank 
Gainestown,  Ala. 

It  would  he  imperative  to  return  most 
of  the  oxygen  directly  to  the  atmos- 
phere, to  be  available  to  reunite  with 
the  hydrogen  when  it  was  burned  as 
a  fuel. 

A  LOOK  AT  HAWAII 

sir:  Having  "earned"  a  six-hour  pass 
for  participating  as  a  member  of  a  vol- 
unteer  compartment  painting  crew  en 
route  home  from  the  Philippines  back 
in  1949,  I  didn't  get  to  see  as  much  of 
Honolulu  or  its  sights  as  I  would  have 
liked. 

Thanks  to  you,  your  report,  "A  Look 
at  Hawaii,"  plus  the  additional  side 
trips  the  author  made,  sure  made  up 
for  what  I  missed  out  on,  and  was  a 
real  treat  for  me.  The  author's  use  of 
words  gave  me  the  feeling  of  having 
been  there,  too — which  no  encyclo- 
paedia or  many  other  books,  for  that 
matter,  could  do. 

Thank  you  for  not  only  a  most  en- 
joyable "tour,"  but  an  informative 
one,  as  well. 

Richard  H.  Fanning 
Washington,  N.J. 


DUTCHMEN  AT  YORKTOWN 

sir:  On  this  anniversary  of  our  inde- 
pendence, I  read  with  great  pride  the 
story  of  "Cornwallis'  Surrender  at 
Yorktown,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fleming, 
as  published  in  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  of  July  1973. 

However,  I  object  to  the  publishing 
of  Dutchmen  as  "cringing  Dutchmen." 
I  feel  this  is  an  insult  to  so  many 
Dutchmen  who  have  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  our  armed  forces. 

I  served  in  the  First  World  War  with 
the  102nd  U.S.  Engineers,  27th  Divi- 
sion A.E.F.;  my  oldest  son  served  in 
the  South  Pacific  where  he  earned  the 
Flying  Cross  and  a  commendation — 
5th  Air  Force;  my  second  son  served 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Germany  and 
France  after  WW2. 

An  ancestor.  Major  Blauvelt,  served 
as  General  Washington's  aide-de-camp 
while  the  General's  headquarters  was 
located  at  Tappan,  N.Y.,  at  the  De 
Windt  home,  another  Dutchman. 

So  many  Dutchmen  as  well  as  other 
ethnic  groups  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  military  and  civil  service 
of  our  country,  and  they  all  deserve 
better  publicity. 

W.  W.  Blauvelt 
Member,  The  American  Legion 
General  Leonard  Wood  Post  #  162 
Hillsdale,  N.J. 


What  Mr.  Blauvelt  objects  to  is  a 
letter  written  by  a  Virginian  in  1781, 
which  characterized  the  camp  hang- 
ers-on at  Lafayette's  hq  in  Virginia  as 
"Deserters,  British,  Cringing  Dutch- 
men and  Biisy  Little  Frenchmen.  .  . 

sir:  The  article  on  Cornwallis'  sur- 
render at  Yorktown  was  most  infor- 
mative— and  appropriate  as  to  timing. 
Not  only  in  our  July  issue  but  to  our 
approaching  Bicentennial.  My  hat  is 
off  to  author  Fleming. 

Joseph  J.  Abiuso,  Jr. 
Woodmere,  N.Y. 

79TH  FIGHTER  GROUP,  USAAF 

SIR :  I  am  preparing  a  book  on  the  war- 
time exploits  of  the  79th  Fighter 
Group,  USAAF,  and  would  like  to  hear 
from  former  members  of  this  unit. 
They  need  send  only  names,  addresses 
and  dates  of  service  with  the  79th.  A 
letter  concerning  more  specific  infor- 
mation will  follow. 

Donald  E.  Woerpel 
117  Hillside  Dr. 
Marshall,  Wise.  53559 

841ST  ENGINEER  AVIATION  BN-WW2 

sir:  I  am  seeking  information  on  the 
841st  Engineer  Aviation  Battalion 
(WW2)  for  a  history  to  be  presented 
to  all  members  attending  the  841st' 
reunion  in  August  1974. 

Thomas  D.  Farrow 
841st  Reunion  Chairman 
700  Worthington  Ave. 
McKeesport,  Pa.  15132 


IMPORTANT  NEWS 

ABOUT 

YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 

The  best  way  to  insure  uninterrupted  delivery 
of  your  American  Legion  Magazine  during  the 
coming  year  is  to  pay  your  1974  dues  to  your 
Legion  Post  on  or  before  Oct.  20,  1973. 

Payment  of  dues  automatically  entitles  a  member  to  12  issues 
of  this  magazine.  However,  early  payment  one  year  and  late 
payment  the  next  may  result  in  a  lapse  in  the  subscription. 
To  insure  continued  delivery,  a  member  should  pay  his  dues 
by  Oct.  20,  the  beginning  of  the  Legion  year.  Legion  Post 
officers  should  forward  membership  renewals  immediately  to 
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Here  he  is... The  Immortal  King  of  Country  Music! 

HANK  WILLIAMS 


SPECTACULAR 

MEMORIAL  ALBUM  OFFER  through 
speciol  arrangement  with  MGM  Merchandising  Corp. 

il  Q  All-Time  Sensational  Hits  on 
40  4  Deluxe  12-Inch  LP  Records 


ENJOY  THEM  FOR 
10  DAYS  FREE! 


Hank  Williams  died  in  1953;  he  was 
only  30  years  old.  He  had  not  even 
reached  the  peak  of  his  career,  yet  he 
was  recognized  as  "the  king  of  country 
and  western  music."  His  death  was  a 
tragedy.  It  meant  that  America  had 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  artists,  for 
Hank  Williams  had  brought  joy  and 
pleasure  to  millions  .  .  .  had  truly  in- 
terpreted "country  and  western  music" 
so  greatly  that  his  influence  is  evident 
in  many  country  and  western  artists 
popular  today. 

In  memory  of  this  unsurpassed  artist, 
here  is  a  wonderful  Memorial  Album, 
produced  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
for  whom  Hank  Williams  recorded  ex- 
clusively. Hear  Hank  Williams  sing — 
as  only  he  could — such  haunting  hits  as 
Cold,  Cold  Heart  .  .  .  Your  Cheatin' 
Heart  .  .  .  Move  It  On  Over  .  .  .  Hey, 
Good  Lookin'  . . .  Jambalaya  . . .  Honky 
Tonkin'  ,  .  .  Howlin'  At  The  Moon  .  .  . 
Lonesome  Whistle  .  .  .  You're  Gonna 
Change  (Or  I'm  Gonna  Leave)  ...  A 
House  Without  Love  .  .  .  and  dozens 
more! 

Truly  a  fitting  memorial  to  Hank 
Williams  are  these  four  12-inch  LP 
records  containing  48  hits!  Faithfully 
reproducing  every  note  and  nuance  of 
his  homey,  haunting  delivery,  these 


Then,  if  you  choose  to 
keep  them,  they're  yours 
for  only  $f 

^  a  Month 
until  you've  paid  a  total 
of  only  $12.95  plus  post- 
age and  handling  charge! 

records  will  thrill  and  delight  you  as 
only  Hank  Williams'  voice  and  music 
can. 

And  best  of  all,  you  can  hear  these 
records  in  your  own  home  for  10  days 
FREE !  You  can  sit  in  the  comfort  of 
your  own  living  room  while  you  listen 
to  the  hit  songs  previously  mentioned 
.  .  .  plus  I'm  So  Lonesome  I  Could  Cry 
.  .  .  There'll  Be  No  Teardrops  Tonight 
. .  .  Rootie  Tootie  . . .  Lovesick  Blues  . . . 
and  still  more — most  of  which  were 
Hank's  own  compositions. 
Yes,  play  these  fabulous  records  in 
your  own  home  over  and  over,  to  your 
heart's  content!  Then,  if  for  any  reason 
you  decide  you  don't  want  to  keep  them, 
return  them  in  10  days  and  owe  noth- 
ing. Or  if  you  decide  to  keep  them  (as 
we're  quite  sure  you  will ) ,  you  need 
send  only  $5  a  month  until  the  total 
price  of  $12.95  plus  postage  and  hand- 
ling is  paid. 

So  act  promptly.  SEND  NO  MONEY 
.  .  .  but  do  mail  the  coupon  today  ...  so 
we  can  rush  this  wonderful,  heart- 
warming 4-Record  Memorial  Album  to 
you  for  your  enjoyment . . .  and  10  days 
FREE  trial! 


MAIL  COUPON  AT  ONCE  & 
GET  HANDSOME  PHOTO 
OF  HANK  WILLIAMS 
(suitable  for  framing) 


as 

an 


BONUS! 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


CURRIER/NAST  ENTERPRISES.  INC. 
509  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Please  rush  me  the  deluxe  4-record  Hank 
Williams  Memorial  Album.  If  I  am  not 
completely  satisfied  for  any  reason  what- 
ever, I  may  return  the  album  within  10 
days  and  owe  absolutely  nothing.  If  I 
decide  to  keep  it,  it's  mine  for  only  $5  a 
month  until  the  total  price  of  $12.95  plus 
postage  and  handling  charge  has  been  paid. 
And  please  include  as  an  extra  FREE 
bonus  the  handsome  photograph  of  Hank 
Williams,  suitable  for  framing. 

□  CHECK  HERE  IF  YOU  PREFER  TO 
PAY  THE  FULL  AMOUNT  NOW 
and  avoid  monthly  billing.  Enclose  check 
or  money  order  for  $12.95,  and  we'll 
send  you  just  one  statement  for  the 
small  postage  and  handling  charge,  and 
any  applicable  sales  tax.  Same  10-day 
return  privilege  with  full  refund 
guaranteed. 

n  Mr. 
n  Mrs. 

□  Miss  

(PLEASE  print)  FIRST  NAME  INITIAL  LAST  NAME 
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Our  Calculated  Russian  Risk 

What  are  the  odds  that  our  new  Soviet  dealings  will  work  well,  or  for  long? 


By  ELLSWORTH  RAYMOND 

WHEN  President  Nixon  made 
his  new  approach  to  the  Soviet 
Union  most  Americans  seemed  to 
have  felt  about  as  I  suppose  Mr. 
Nixon  did.  It  was  a  calculated  risk. 

The  degree  to  which  most  Ameri- 
cans welcomed  it  with  their  fingers 
crossed  proved  that  by  popular  con- 
sent it  was  (a)  well  worth  trying  if 
we  keep  our  guard  up,  and  (b)  risky, 
nevertheless. 

Is  the  cold  war  really  over,  as 
Brezhnev  told  us  all  on  his  recent 
visit?  Do  long  years  now  stretch 
ahead  in  which  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  may  be  expected  to 
engage  in  no  more  serious  rivalry 
than  businessmen  do  when  they  com- 
pete with  one  another?  Or  will  the 
Soviet  Union  decide  all  too  soon  that 
it  has  milked  the  cream  off  of  the 
present  sweetness,  disarmed  us  in  the 
process,  and  return  to  its  old  ways? 

Trusting  the  Soviets  was  always  a 
bleak  business.  After  the  honeymoon 
of  WW2,  she  turned  savagely  on  the 
whole  free  world  the  moment  its 
help  was  no  longer  needed  for  her 
survival. 

Is  it  any  different  now? 
Only  time  will  tell,  though  today 
there  are  counterforces  at  work 
which  might  hold  Russia  to  her  word 
longer  than  she  has  been  held  to  it 
at  times  in  the  past. 

At  least  we  can  look  at  the  pieces 
of  the  calculated  risk — the  omens 
that  suggest  that  the  honeymoon 
might  be  short,  and  the  straws  in  the 
wind  which  might  allow  us  to  be- 
lieve in  a  more  relaxed  world  for 
ten  to  15  years  at  least.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
talks  of  good  relations  for  twice  15 
years,  and  the  Soviet  press  empha- 
sizes lasting  cooperation.  But  if  we 
look  back  at  history  there  is  nothing 
to  encourage  trying  to  guess  any- 
thing three  decades  ahead,  nor  to 
place  long-range  reliance  on  mere 
Soviet  promises. 

To  date,  nobody  has  expressed  the 
possible  good  that  long-term  peaceful 
dealings  might  produce  any  better 
than  has  the  Soviet  press. 

Its  typical  rosy  comments  run  like 
this: 

"America  and  Russia  are  natural 


partners,"  for  there  are  "broad  areas 
where  Soviet  and  U.S.  political  and 
economic  interests  coincide."  Ameri- 
can commerce  will  profit  from  the 
"stability"  of  the  Soviet  market  and 
from  Russia's  "practically  inexhaus- 
tible natural  resources."  The  "trend 
towards  Soviet-American  coopera- 
tion" is  "of  a  lasting  nature."  The 
U.S. -Soviet  relations  are  changing 
"from  the  cold  war  to  co-operation." 

The  Kremlin,  says  Brezhnev,  wants 
to  expand  relationships  into  "long- 
time big  business,"  and  he  predicts 
"billions  of  dollars"  of  U.S.-Soviet 
trade  for  a  minimum  of  30  years. 

The  Soviet  underground  press 
thinks  differently.  The  imprisoned 
Soviet  historian,  Andrei  Amalrik, 
says  that  Soviet-American  friendship 
will  "bring  the  United  States  nothing 
but  the  same  sort  of  trouble  that 
arose  from  the  cooperation  between 
Roosevelt  and  Stalin,"  for  the  Soviet 
state  "has  betrayed  all  its  allies  as 
soon  as  it  found  the  slightest  ad- 
vantage in  doing  so.  It  has  never 

DRAWINGS  BY  HOWARD  MUNCE 


taken  seriously  any  of  its  agree- 
ments." 

Even  if  we  take  Brezhnev  at  his 
word,  the  lack  of  an  orderly  process 
for  the  succession  of  leadership  in 
the  Soviet  Union  poses  a  problem. 
He  is  certainly  not  going  to  exercise 
leadership  for  30  years.  He  is  67. 
Continued  leadership  by  himself  and 
those  around  him  could  be  a  matter 
of  months  or  a  few  years.  There  has 
never  been  a  single  man  or  a  group 
of  men  in  Russia  with  whom  you 
could  deal  with  assurance  that  they 
or  their  spoken  philosophy  would 
last  long.  Only  Stalin,  who  died  at 
73,  ruled  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  and  nobody  could  deal  with 
him  with  assurance  in  any  case. 

Thus,  the  probability  of  any  sort 
of  enduring  amicable  relationship 
must  rest  more  on  the  forces  at  work 
than  on  the  individuals.  The  succes- 
sors of  the  present  Soviet  regime 
are  most  apt  to  hold  to  the  present 
course  if  the  same  imperatives  that 
induced  the  Brezhnev  team  to  be  re- 
ceptive continue  to  exist  and  to  domi- 
nate their  thinking. 

Some  of  these  imperatives  are 
themselves  attributable  in  part  to 
men,  who  can  die.  Thus,  the  quarrel 
between  Russia  and  China  is  one  of 
the  forces  that  induced  the  Soviets  to 
adopt  a  softer  attitude  toward  us.  It 
is  not  healthy  to  have  too  many  big 
enemies  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
dispute  between  them  was  master- 
minded by  Mao  Tse-tung,  who  is  79 
years  old  and  cannot  live  much  long- 
er. When  he  dies,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  less  stubborn  Chinese 
leaders  might  make  peace  with  Rus- 
sia. Then,  the  combination  of  Rus- 
sia's huge  armament  industry  and 
China's  endless  military  manpower 
could  truly  threaten  the  West. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  new  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviets  depend  in  part 
on  the  prolongation  of  their  quarrel 
with  China  (and  it  is  always  risky 
to  base  one's  national  policy  on  some- 
one else's  quarrels)  I  do  not  foresee 
any  early  settlement  between  the  two 
red  giants  whether  Mao  lives  or  dies. 

The  lethal  quarrel  between  Peking 
and  Moscow  has — by  all  signs — long 
passed  the  point  of  no  return  to  com- 
radely communist  cooperation.  Pe- 
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WIDE  WORLD 


Brezhnev,  on  his  recent  visit,  strikes  a  pose  of  great  amity  for  AP  camera  while  walking  with  President  Nixon  at  Camp  David. 


king  publicly  damns  the  USSR  as  the 
"chief  and  most  brutal  colonial  em- 
pire," which  enslaves  East  Europe  by 
military  occupation  and  (more  im- 
portant) refuses  to  return  half  a  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  former  Chinese 
territory  taken  by  Tsarist  Russia 
through  illegal  treaties.  Angrily, 
China  claims  that  the  USSR  is  a  more 
dangerous  enemy  than  the  U.S.A., 
and  that  the  military  threat  to  China 
comes  "only"  from  Russia.  Fear  of 
Moscow  is  even  written  into  the  new 
1970  Chinese  constitution  which  pro- 


claims :  "The  duty  of  the  armed  forces 
is  ...  to  guard  against  the  subversion 
and  aggression  of  imperialism,  social- 
imperialism  and  their  lackeys."  We 
are  "imperialism,"  the  Soviet  Union 
is  "social-imperialism." 

These  are  no  idle  words.  China  be- 
lieves that  Moscow  may  attack,  and 
is  mobilizing  itself  into  a  giant  garri- 
son state.  All  able-bodied  Chinese — 
men,  women  and  children — must  take 
military  training  for  mass  guerrilla 
fighting.  Since  Russia  possesses  great 
numerical  superiority  in  bombs,  rock- 


ets and  bombers,  every  Chinese  city 
is  digging  modern  catacombs  of  inter- 
lacing tunnels  large  enough  to  shelter 
the  whole  town  population.  To  stunt 
urban  growth,  further  peasant  migra- 
tion into  cities  is  forbidden.  Four 
fifths  of  China's  800  million  people 
must  therefore  remain  in  widely  scat- 
tered villages,  which  provide  poor 
bombing  targets.  They  are  digging 
cave  shelters  to  protect  peasants  from 
H-bomb  fallout.  Most  new  Chinese 
factories  are  being  built  in  the  rela- 
tively safe  rural  regions,  not  in  the 
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SOME  NEGATIVE  FACTORS.  Above,  the 
Russians  expect  that  better  relations 
with  the  U.S.  will  help  them  cement 
control  of  their  East  Europe  satellites. 


vulnerable  cities.  New  plant  size  is 
intentionally  kept  small,  so  that  thou- 
sands of  barely  visible  village  mini- 
factories  could  continue  w^ar  produc- 
tion even  if  urban  industry  be  bombed 
into  oblivion.  Constructing  big  indus- 
trial complexes  in  the  cities  would  be 
much  cheaper,  but  China  is  taking  no 
military-economic  chances. 

During  the  25  long  years  of  cold 
war,  the  American  and  Soviet  armies 
never  fought  each  other.  But  in  the 
past  13  years  Chinese  and  Russian 
troops  have  tested  each  other's 
strength  in  at  least  9,000  skirmishes 
along  the  wild  Sino-Soviet  frontier. 
So  great  is  Moscow-Peking  hatred 
that  the  biggest  border  battle  thus 
far  was  fought  over  uninhabitable 
Damansky  Island,  which  disappears 
from  sight  part  of  every  year  when 
inundated  by  Ussuri  River  flood- 
waters. 

Besides  frontier  fighting,  Russia 
and  China  compete  on  all  continents 
to  boss  the  world's  89  communist  par- 
ties. And  China  has  not  done  badly. 
Almost  two  fifths  of  the  world's  com- 
munist parties  have  split  into  squab- 
bling pro-Peking  and  pro-Moscow  fac- 
tions, including  half  the  European 
parties  and  most  of  those  in  Asia  and 
South  America.  More  than  10%  of 
world  communist  parties  have  de- 
clared their  independence  from  both 
China  and  Russia,  and  these  rebel- 
lious reds  include  the  rulers  of  both 
North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam.  In 
the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  the  world 
communist  movement  has  lost  its 
former  claim  to  "strength  through 
unity." 

Moscow  and  Peking  are  also  deadly 
rivals  in  wooing  the  Third  World  with 
technical  and  military  aid.  Soviet  as- 


What  will  happen  to  Soviet  policy 
when  the  present  leaders  pass  from 
the  scene,  assuming  that  they  are 
totally  sincere  in   present  dealings? 


sistance  goes  to  40  developing  na- 
tions, and  Chinese  only  to  20.  But 
Peking's  foreign  aid  is  more  generous 
than  Russia's,  since  Chinese  loans 
charge  no  interest.  Much  Soviet  aid 
builds  engineering  and  steel  indus- 
tries not  yet  needed  by  poor,  under- 
fed nations.  From  its  own  suffering 
China  knows  hunger  only  too  well, 
and  gives  underdeveloped  countries 
what  they  need  most:  roads,  rail- 
ways, and  the  know-how  for  grow- 
ing more  food. 

The  Chinese  tell  Asian  and  African 
leaders  that  Russia  is  already  too  in- 
dustrial to  understand  the  problems 
of  developing  nations.  Claiming  that 
both  the  United  States  and  the  USSR 
are  super-imperialists  threatening 
the  Third  World,  China  begs  all  black, 
brown,  brunette  and  yellow  people  of 
the  poor  countries  to  unite  and  over- 
throw rich,  white  Russia  and  Amer- 
ica. So  far,  the  nonwhite  countries 
are  badly  disunited,  but  Moscow  hates 
and  fears  this  Peking  propaganda  for 
race  struggle  against  Russia. 

Not  only  has  the  China-Russia 
rivalry  apparently  passed  the  point  of 
no  return,  but  to  what  would  they 
return  ?  Relations  between  them  actu- 
ally have  never  been  good.  Stalin  dis- 
liked his  Oriental  partners,  wise- 
cracking to  U.S.  diplomats  that  "the 
Chinese  communists  are  not  real 
communists,"  and  "all  Chinese  are 
crazy."  After  WW2,  he  warned  Mao 
not  to  rebel  against  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
predicting  that  a  Chinese  communist 
revolution  would  fail.  Mao  ignored 
this  defeatist  advice,  rebelled  and  sur- 
prised Stalin  by  winning. 

Immediately,  Russia  and  Red  China 
signed  a  mutual  protection  pact, 
which  still  exists — on  paper.  This 


The  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
history  of  broken  treaties  and  agree- 
ments. She  has  violated  at  least  17 
major  treaties  as  soon  as  it  pleased  her. 

military  alliance  is  one  of  the  oddest 
in  modern  history.  Even  when  Mos- 
cow and  Peking  still  pretended  to  be 
friends,  no  Sino-Soviet  joint  staff 
existed  and  no  joint  military  maneu- 
vers were  ever  held.  (Both  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  have  permanent 
joint  staffs  and  conduct  multi-nation 
military  exercises  every  year.)  What 
was  the  Russo-Chinese  alliance  worth 
at  its  best,  when  nothing  was  done  to 
give  it  teeth? 

Stalin  and  Khrushchev  sent  Red 
China  $2  billion  worth  of  industrial 
and  arms  aid,  for  which  China  paid 
in  raw  materials.  This  seemingly  siza- 
ble sum  was  actually  small  assistance 
for  an  under-armed,  under-industrial- 
ized nation  of  800  million  underfed 
people.  China  can  hardly  be  happy 
that  its  enemy  India  has  received  $3 
billion  worth  of  Soviet  aid,  Egypt  $3.5 
billion  and  tiny  Cuba  $4  billion. 

At  the  close  of  WW2,  Stalin  played 
a  dirty  trick  by  ordering  his  far  east- 
ern army  to  loot  $2  billion  worth  of 
factory  and  mine  machinery  from 
Manchuria,  China's  main  center  of 
heavy  industry.  The  machines  van- 
ished deep  into  Siberia,  never  to  be 
returned.  So,  after  selling  her  $2  bil- 
lion, Russia  still  owes  China  for  $2 
billion  worth  of  stolen  industrial 
equipment. 

To  soothe  Chinese  hurt  feelings, 
Khrushchev,  in  early  1959,  offered 
additional  aid  worth  $1.25  billion.  But 
in  the  fall  of  1959  China  attacked 
Indian  borderlands,  just  as  Khrush- 
chev embarked  on  his  "ship  of  hope, 
ship  of  peace"  for  a  goodwill  trip  to 
America.  He  always  valued  the 
friendship  of  huge  India,  the  largest 
of  the  Third  World  neutrals.  Angrily, 
he  ended  USSR  aid  to  China,  recalling 
several  thousand  Soviet  engineers  be- 
fore they  completed  building  many 
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Chinese  factories.  Often,  the  home- 
going  engineers  carried  away  the 
plant  blueprints.  China  was  left  with 
several  hundred  half-finished  fac- 
tories designed  for  Soviet  machinery 
which  now  would  never  come. 

With  this  bitter  background,  the 
Sino-Soviet  dispute  can  hardly  be 
solved  by  the  death  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 
At  first  a  well-kept  secret,  the  dispute 
burst  into  the  open  back  in  1963, 
when  Khrushchev's  prestige  was 
waning  within  Russia  and  Mao  had 
temporarily  lost  power  to  milder 
Chinese  leaders.  During  the  dispute 
to  date,  Moscow  has  been  ruled  by 
three  dissimilar  dictators :  the  severe 
Stalin  who  stole  Chinese  machinery, 
Khrushchev  who  cut  off  Soviet  aid, 
and  businesslike  Brezhnev  who  is 
massing  USSR  troops  along  the  Sino- 
Soviet  border. 

Stalin  and  Khrushchev  found  it 
easy  to  get  tough  with  a  China  which 
lacked  nuclear  weapons.  But  just  as 
the  Brezhnev  regime  began,  China 


sometimes  reassure  themselves  by 
saying:  "The  United  States  will  help 
us  because  we  are  white  and  the 
Chinese  are  yellow." 

Meanwhile,  Peking  worries  about 
Soviet-American  friendship.  China's 
press  constantly  complains  that  Rus- 
sia and  America  are  allying  to  rule 
the  world,  and  have  already  conspired 
to  encircle  the  Chinese  homeland. 

The  United  States  and  USSR  actu- 
ally have  encircled  China,  though 
without  conspiring  together  to  do  it. 
America  is  a  military  ally  of  Japan, 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines 
and  Thailand,  while  it  has  armed  the 
pro-Western  governments  of  Laos, 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam.  Russia 
is  allied  to  North  Korea  and  Mon- 
golia, trades  heavily  with  Japan,  and 
sends  enormous  aid  to  Afghanistan, 
India,  Bangladesh,  Burma  and  North 
Vietnam.  To  close  the  circle,  both 
U.S.  and  Soviet  warships  patrol  the 
Pacific  off  the  coast  of  China,  whose 
naval  strength  is  almost  zero,  as  well 


THERE  IS  one  aspect  of  our  deal- 
ings with  Russia  which  is  not 
good  news  on  the  face  of  it,  if  stated 
Soviet  expectations  materialize.  Will 
they? 

Brezhnev  openly  claims  that  better 
relations  with  America  will  help  to 
tighten  Russia's  hold  over  her  com- 
munist empire  in  satellite  East 
Europe.  In  his  opinion,  a  more 
friendly  United  States  would  not  en- 
courage any  future  unrest  like  the 
Hungarian  revolt,  Czech  liberaliza- 
tion or  Polish  riots.  The  Soviet  press 
predicts  that  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, East  Germany,  Hungary, 
Poland  and  Romania  will  eventually 
"waive"  their  independence  and 
"voluntarily"  become  mere  regions 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  the  extent  that  the  West  has 
much  to  do  with  holding  this  em- 
pire together  or  helping  it  fall  apart, 
the  Soviets  have  made  some  diplo- 
matic headway  recently,  chiefly 
through  their  agreements  with  West 


SOME  POSITIVE  FACTORS.  If  substan 
tial  trade  is  actually  developed,  It 
can  create  dependencies  on  good  re- 
lations that  aren't  easily  abandoned. 


According  to  what  she  says,  the  Soviet 
Union  seeks  Western  aid  for  develop- 
ments which,  by  their  nature,  call 
for    long-term     mutual  relationships. 


The  Soviet-Chinese  quarrel  is  so  ser- 
ious to  each  that  neither  wishes  to 
provoke  the  West  too  much  while  the 
other    is    a    threat    to    its  security. 


test-exploded  its  first  atom  bomb — in 
Sinkiang  province  near  the  Soviet 
frontier.  Western  experts  were 
stunned  by  the  speed  of  Chinese 
scientists  in  creating  a  hydrogen 
bomb  a  little  later.  After  the  A-bomb 
start,  research  for  the  first  H-bomb 
took  seven  years  in  America,  almost 
four  years  in  Russia,  but  in  China — 
less  than  three. 

The  bigger  China's  bombs  become, 
the  greater  is  Soviet  fear  of  Peking. 
In  the  cheerful  Khrushchev  era,  when 
China  owned  only  conventional  arma- 
ment, Russians  often  wisecracked: 
"China  has  too  many  people,  and  can't 
feed  them.  It's  a  hopeless  mess  and 
has  no  future." 

After  China  got  the  A-bomb,  Soviet 
citizens  called  the  Chinese  "Ugly 
fanatics  and  barbarians!"  Today, 
Russian  men  and  women  in  the  street 


as  the  Indian  Ocean.  China  has 
dropped  some  hints  that  as  long  as 
Soviet  warships  ply  her  offshore 
waters,  U.S.  naval  forces  are  not 
really  as  unwelcome  there  as  her 
propaganda  pretends. 

In  balance,  an  expectation  that  the 
Chinese-Russian  quarrel  will  continue 
to  influence  the  Russians  to  avoid 
ugly  relations  with  the  United  States 
is  an  excellent  risk.  There  may  be 
greater  danger  that  their  contest  will 
escalate  into  open  warfare  than  that 
it  will  be  peacefully  settled. 

Yet  nothing  is  sure,  and  the  United 
States  must  never  fall  asleep  to  the 
possibility  of  a  reunion  in  Asia.  How- 
ever unlikely  it  may  be  that  the  two 
giants  will  kiss  and  make  up,  the 
consequences  could  be  calamitous  to 
a  free  world  that  was  caught  snooz- 
ing. 


Germany.  But  about  all  Willy  Brandt 
gave  them  on  this  score  was  recog- 
nition of  the  new  borders  created  out 
of  WW2 — which  only  amounts  to 
acknowledging  what  has  been  true 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Most  of  the  trouble  Russia  has  with 
its  satellites  originates  with  the  satel- 
lites themselves,  and  these  are  the 
internal  problems  that  chip  away  at 
every  empire. 

It  was  not  the  West  that  created 
the  rift  with  China.  Nor  with  Yugo- 
slavia, which  Stalin  angrily  kicked 
out  of  the  empire.  Nor  with  Albania, 
which  Khrushchev  "expelled"  and 
threw  into  Red  China's  camp.  Both 
satellites  provoked  expulsion  by  dis- 
obeying Kremlin  commands.  Neither 
shows  the  slightest  desire  to  come 
back. 

Yugoslavia  is  training  its  entire 
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Soviet  military  intentions  are  a  paradox.  She  seems  seriously  nuclear  disaster,  but  continues  to  build  up  her  conventional 
interested  in  working  harmoniously  to  cut  back  chances  of  a       forces.  China  provides  an  excuse  for  that,  but  is  that  all? 


CONTINUED    Our  Calculated  Russian  Risk 


population — male  and  female — from 
the  ages  of  15  to  65  for  guerrilla  war- 
fare against  possible  Soviet  or  any 
other  invasion.  Mountain  ambush  is 
an  old  Yugoslav  art,  as  Nazi  invaders 
learned  to  their  sorrow  during  WW2. 
Today,  Tito  is  also  training  his  tough 
people  for  urban  guerrilla  fighting  in 
concrete  jungles. 

Communist  Albania  has  always 
forced  every  citizen  to  learn  rifle- 
shooting,  and  is  very  proud  of  its  girl 
guerrillas.  The  Albanians  are  allied 
with  China,  and  won't  even  trade 
with  hated  Russia. 

With  China,  Albania  and  Yugo- 
slavia gone,  Brezhnev  is  trying  to 
keep  control  of  the  remaining  six 
small  East  European  countries.  He 
interprets  better  relations  with  us  as 
American  agreement  that  Russia  can 
continue  ruling  these  remaining  satel- 
lites. In  the  past,  the  United  States 
has  quickly  offered  trade  to  satellites 
showing  signs  of  independence  and 
there's  nothing  in  our  new  Soviet 
dealings  to  alter  that.  But  with  or 
without  American  encouragement, 
every  satellite  nation  is  restless  and 
trying  to  reduce  Russian  control. 

Romania  today  defies  the  Kremlin 
by  greatly  increasing  trade  with  the 
West,  sharply  decreasing  trade  with 
Russia,  wooing  China,  and  befriend- 
ing Israel  instead  of  the  Arabs.  Ro- 
manian boys  and  girls  from  the  age 
of  18  to  20  are  being  trained  as 
"Patriotic  Guards,"  while  China  hap- 
pily contributes  to  Romanian  defense 
by  sending  munitions-making  ma- 
chinery on  credit.  The  Romanian  gov- 
ernment warns  that  it  will  fight  if 
Russia  attacks. 


Hungary  has  never  forgotten  its 
1956  revolution,  which  overthrew  its 
communist  puppet  government  for 
two  months  and  could  only  be  sup- 
pressed by  5,000  Soviet  tanks.  Re- 
cently, the  Russian  press  accused  the 
Hungarian  people  of  still  being  anti- 
communist  and  anti-Soviet.  Last  year, 
thousands  of  Budapest  students 
staged  an  anti-Soviet  demonstration, 
which  was  stopped  only  by  the  arrest 
of  several  hundred  demonstrators. 

Poland's  communist  government  is 
so  insecure  that,  three  years  ago, 
worker  riots  in  half  a  dozen  pro- 
vincial cities  forced  the  president, 
premier  and  several  cabinet  ministers 
to  resign.  Before  being  stopped  by 
police  bullets,  the  rioters  wrecked 
and  burned  many  police  stations  and 
local  Communist  Party  headquarters. 
After  20  workers  had  been  killed  and 
200  wounded,  the  new  government 
hurriedly  reduced  prices  and  prom- 
ised aid  to  the  poorest  families.  But 
worker  pay  is  still  low  and  city  hous- 
ing hideously  cramped,  so  riots  can 
easily  erupt  again. 

Before  the  Berlin  wall  was  built  to 
block  mass  emigration,  4  million  peo- 
ple (one  fifth  of  all  East  Germans) 
had  fled  from  communist  tyranny  to 
freedom  in  West  Germany.  No  other 
communist  country  today  is  so 
heavily  guarded  as  East  Germany, 
where  police  security  troops  out- 
number the  entire  regular  army.  At 
frontier  crossings,  each  train  still  is 
stopped,  surrounded  and  searched  by 
a  platoon  of  police  carrying  sub- 
machine guns.  One  can  hear  the 
screams  of  stowaways  as  they  are 
hauled  off  the  train.  To  keep  the  peo- 


ple quiet.  East  Germany  is  garrisoned 
by  183,000  Russian  troops— 50% 
more  men  than  in  all  the  East  Ger- 
man armed  forces.  These  occupation 
troops  have  detailed  plans  for  flghting 
East  German  rebellion  in  case  of 
NATO-USSR  war. 

In  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  it  took 
200,000  Soviet  troops  to  restore  iron- 
clad dictatorship.  Some  50,000  Rus- 
sian soldiers  are  still  there,  support- 
ing the  new  puppet  rulers.  Numbly 
submitting  to  Soviet  suppression,  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  now  truly  hate 
Russia  and  are  waiting  for  another 
chance  to  hurt  the  USSR. 

The  sole  subdued  satellite  is  Bul- 
garia, which  faithfully  follows  Mos- 
cow's party  line.  She  is  so  obedient 
that  Soviet  occupation  troops  with- 
drew 26  years  ago.  When  the  Chinese 
dispute  started,  Bulgaria  immediately 
backed  the  USSR.  Even  so,  a  group 
of  high  Bulgarian  officials  and  army 
officers  once  tried  to  seize  power  and 
free  their  country  from  Russian  con- 
trol. They  failed,  were  put  on  trial, 
and  given  surprisingly  light  prison 
sentences. 

It  is  unrealistic  for  Brezhnev  to 
pretend  that  the  key  to  holding  these 
states  in  rein  is  American  permission. 
He  knows  it  is  poppycock,  and  we  are 
left  to  guess  why  he  is  saying  some- 
thing he  doesn't  believe.  If  he  is  try- 
ing to  kid  us,  it  is  bad  news — a  sign 
that  our  new  relations  stand  on  a 
tissue  of  lies.  He  may  be  trying  to  kid 
his  own  people,  which  could  be  good 
news — an  effort  to  sell  better  rela- 
tions with  America  to  Russians  by  all 
possible  means. 

In  any  event,  there  is  little  risk  that 
our  dealings  with  the  Soviets  have 
( Continued  on  page  42) 
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Dateline  Washington  . . 


JOHNNY  STILL  CAN'T  READ. 
VIOLENT  CRIME  MARCHES  ON. 
PERMANENT  "DAYLIGHT  TIME"  PROPOSED. 


A  group  of  legislators  Is  worried  about  the 
effect  of  too  little  reading  ability.  Sena- 
tors Peter  H.  Dominick  (Colo. )  and  J.  Glenn 
Beall,  Jr.  (Md.)  would  have  the  federal  gov- 
ernment spend  |176  million  over  the  next 
three  years  to  improve  Johnny's  reading 
skill. 

Proponents  of  such  legislation  say  that 
half  of  urban  schoolchildren  have  a  reading 
ability  lower  than  their  grade  level ;  7  mil- 
lion pupils  need  the  help  of  reading  special- 
ists ;  90%  of  the  700 , 000  kids  who  drop  out  of 
school  annually  are  poor  readers  ;  18.5  mil- 
lion adults  do  not  read  well  enough  to  follow 
simple  directions  or  to  fill  out  employment 
forms. 

The  proposed  Elementary  School  Reading  Em- 
phasis Act  would  provide  pupils  with  supple- 
mental reading  instruction,  establish  a 
Reading  Corps  of  specialists,  undertake  a  TV 
public  education  program  and  stimulate 
research. 

Violent  crime  has  not  only  been  rising  this 
year ,  as  against  1972 ,  but  at  a  faster  rate , 
according  to  a  review  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1973  disclosed  by  Att  'y  Gen.  Richardson. 

Data  compiled  by  the  FBI '  s  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  reveal  that  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  violent  crimes  increased 
by  6%,  compared  to  2%  during  the  same  period 
last  year.  Of  these  violent  crimes,  aggra- 
vated assault  rose  9% ;  forcible  rape ,  7% ; 
murder,  6%  and  robbery,  4%. 

The  FBI  recorded  a  drop  of  2%  in  the  far  more 
numerous  category  of  property  crimes,  in- 
cluding a  4%  decline  in  larceny-theft  and 
a  1%  decrease  in  auto  theft ;  but  a  2%  upswing 
in  burglary.  Overall,  the  Justice  Department 
claims  a  1%  diminution  in  the  serious  crimes 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1973 ,  with  100  of  the 
nation' s  largest  cities  reporting  some 
improvement.  In  the  suburbs  and  rural  areas, 
however,  crime  rose  by  5% and  6%  respec- 
tively. 

Congress  abounds  with  legislative  pro- 
posals to  ease  the  nation' s  energy  "crisis ,  " 
and  one  of  the  latest  ideas  is  a  bill  by  Rep. 


Lionel  Van  Deerlin  (Calif. ) ,  who  suggests 
year-round  daylight  saving  time . 

The  Calif  ornian  notes  that  the  United 
States  went  on  permanent  daylight  saving  for 
three  years  during  WW2  mainly  as  a  fuel  con- 
servation measure .  He  believes  his  bill 
would  not  only  save  electricity,  but  also 
that  the  extra  hour  of  daylight  stretching 
into  the  winter  evenings  should  lead  to  re- 
duced crime  and  traffic  accident  rates. 

Under  the  proposal,  no  state  would  be  com- 
pelled to  observe  "double  daylight  time ,  " 
if  its  legislature  turned  down  the  plan.  The 
bill  would  first  put  into  action  a  two-year 
testing  period  to  give  Congress  a  chance  to 
determine  whether  or  not  to  make  daylight 
saving  permanent .  Under  present  law,  day- 
light saving  time  begins  the  last  Sunday  of 
April  and  ends  the  last  Sunday  of  October. 


PEOPLE  &  QUOTES 


FOOD  FOREMOST 

"The  American  people  are 
more  concerned  with  the  price 
of  hamburger  than  the  price 
of  gold."  Herbert  Stein,  Presi- 
dential economic  advisor. 

RESTRAINT  ON  GOV'T 

"The  overall  aim  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  to  make  it  difficult 
for  government  to  do  things 
to  people,  to  take  it  off  our 
backs."  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

CHANGING  TIMES 

"How  times  have  changed. 
.  .  .  Today  the  worker  is  por- 
trayed as  the  pillar  of  the  sta- 
tus quo  and  his  patriotism  is 
out  of  style,  excessive,  if  not 
downright  ridiculous."  George 
Meany,  president,  AFL-CIO. 

FOOD  COST  SPIRAL 

"Barring  unforeseen  devel- 
opments .  .  .  the  cost  of  food 
to  Americans  is  going  to  aver- 
age much  higher  in  the  1970's 
than  ...  in  the  1960's."  Lester 
R.  Brown,  world  food  produc- 
tion authority. 


COSMETIC  ECOLOGY 

"A  lot  of  so-called  reclama- 
tion has  been  sort  of  like  put- 
ting lipstick  on  a  corpse."  Col- 
man  McCarthy,  columnist. 

ON  A  BUSINESS  BASIS 

"We  have  found  an  orderly 
approach  to  doing  business 
between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  ...  we  may 
have  reached  the  highest  point 
we  are  ever  going  to  reach. 
.  .  ."  Jacob  D.  Beam,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Russia. 

WEST  GERMANY'S  VIEW 

"Americans  attach  great 
importance  to  a  reduction  of 
their  forces  stationed  over 
here  .  .  .  However,  this  must 
.  .  .  not  .  .  .  leave  our  own 
troops  out  in  the  cold.  .  .  ." 
Georg  Leber,  West  German 
Defense  Minister. 

OIL  PROBLEM 

"People  .  .  .  forget  that  we 
can  simply  close  the  wells  and 
live  on  goat  milk  as  we  did  for 
centuries.  But  the  industrial- 
ized world  would  die  without 
oil.  .  .  ."  Mohammed  Reza 
Pahlavi,  Iran  Shah. 
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Under  protection  of  salvos  from  a  U.S.  battleship's  big  guns,  amtracks  and  invasion  troops 


Somehow  the  idea  got  around  that  in  WW2  our 
24  battleships  did  nothing  after  Pearl  Harbor. 


By  H.  ALLEN  PERRY 

OUR  MILITARY  censorship  in  WW2 
was  so  effective  that  a  colossal 
falsehood  about  the  role  of  our  battle- 
ships in  that  war  was  printed  and 
repeated  for  years  afterward,  with 
astonishing  general  acceptance. 

The  tale  was  that  "no  U.S.  battle- 
ship fired  a  single  shot  in  anger  in 
WW2."  The  origins  of  this  statement 
are  hard  to  find  today,  but  in  the 
years  after  WW2  it  was  published 
and  repeated  over  and  over,  usually 
for  anti-military  political  purposes. 


As  late  as  the  mid  1950's,  a  sub- 
stantial newspaper  in  northern  New 
Jersey  published  a  diatribe  against 
the  Navy's  request  at  that  time  for 
new  carriers.  It  repeated  the  tale — 
by  then  widespread — that  none  of  our 
battlewagons  had  done  anything  in 
combat  during  WW2.  The  argument 
was  that  the  Navy  had  wasted  all 
the  money  it  had  spent  on  the  battle- 
ships, so  it  would  probably  have  no 
use  for  the  carriers  it  was  asking  for 
in  the  1950's. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
aircraft  carriers  became  the  glamor 


girls  of  our  naval  warfare  in  WW2, 
or  that  the  fantastic  and  often  sui- 
cidal exploits  of  destroyers  and  even 
PT  boats  in  matches  with  superior 
enemy  ships  wrote  sagas  of  naval 
history.  Cruisers  and  destroyers  en- 
gaged in  more  slugging  contests  at 
close  range  than  battleships  did. 

For  all  that,  the  fact  is  that  our 
WW2  battleships  saw  more  enemy 
action  and  fired  more  rounds  against 
the  foe  and  did  more  damage  to  him 
than  had  all  of  our  battleships  in  all 
previous  history. 

True,  no  classic  battle  at  sea  be- 
tween great  lines  of  opposing  battle- 
wagons,  reminiscent  of  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  in  WWl,  was  ever  spread 
across  the  headlines.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  today  anyone  not  well-read  on 
naval  history  would  at  least  say  that 
he  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
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U.   S.    NAVY  PHOTOGRAPH 


move  in  to  Okinawa's  beaches,  April  1,  1945. 

battleships  fighting  each  other  in 
WW2.  Yet  it  happened.  On  two  oc- 
casions (and  only  two)  Japan  did 
bring  battleships  within  firing  range 
of  ours — one  in  the  Solomons  and 
two  at  Leyte  Gulf.  All  three  were 
sunk.  Under  odd  circumstances,  the 
U.S.S.  Massachusetts  also  destroyed 
the  Vichy  French  battleship  Jean 
Bart  in  a  slugging  match. 

The  Japanese  battleship  Kirishima 
accompanied  by  cruisers  met  our 
Washington  and  South  Dakota  in  a 
night  action  off  Guadalcanal  in  No- 
vember 1942.  South  Dakota  was 
severely  damaged  by  fire  from  Kiri- 
shima and  from  several  enemy 
cruisers  when  her  power  failed  and 
she  was  lit  up  by  enemy  searchlights. 
But  the  Washington  closed  and  dealt 
Kirishima  her  death  blow.  It  was  the 
last  certain  instance  of  one  battleship 


destroying  another.  Censorship  kept 
details  out  of  the  news. 

At  Surigao  Strait,  in  the  great 
naval  battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  in  the  fall 
of  1944,  six  old  U.S.  battleships  (all 
but  one  survivors  of  Pearl  Harbor) 
"crossed  theT"  of  the  Southern  Japa- 
nese Force  coming  through  the  strait 
to  attack  our  landing  beaches.  There 
were  two  battleships  in  the  enemy 
force,  Fuso  and  Yamashiro.  Both 
were  sunk.  Who  sank  them,  nobody 
knows,  for  in  this  wild  and  disastrous 
(to  the  Japanese)  action  we  attacked 
them  with  everything  we  had,  in- 
cluding PT  boats  and  destroyers  firing 
on  huge  enemy  ships  at  suicidal 
range.  Yamashiro  was  probably  sunk 
by  a  U.S.  destroyer's  torpedo,  Fuso 
by  our  battleships.  The  old  battle- 
ships fired  more  than  4,300  rounds 
down  the  Japanese  line.  In  this  action 


hardly  an  enemy  ship  escaped.  It  was 
the  last  meeting  of  battleships  face 
to  face,  and  undoubtedly  the  last  time 
in  history  that  the  classic  crossing  of 
the  T  was  or  ever  will  be  carried  out 
at  sea.  Our  destroyers  were  so  close 
in  to  the  enemy  line  that  our  battle- 
wagons  had  to  leave  off  firing  before 
their  5,000th  round,  as  some  of  their 
shells  began  hitting  the  U.S.  destroyer 
Grant.  Hit  by  both  sides.  Grant  was 
the  only  ship  we  lost  at  Surigao. 

In  the  absence  of  challenge  by 
other  battleships  during  most  of  the 
war,  ours  took  on  other  missions  from 
Africa  to  the  Japanese  homeland, 
from  the  Aleutians  to  the  Solomons. 
One  historian,  reviewing  the  charge 
that  the  big  ships  did  "not  fire  a 
single  shot  in  anger"  has  noted  that 
the  New  Mexico  alone  lost  91  men, 
had  nearly  200  wounded,  served  in 
combat  zones  for  544  days  from 
Guadalcanal  to  Okinawa,  was  dam- 
aged in  action  three  times,  steamed 
nearly  200,000  miles,  got  back  to  the 
United  States  once  in  three  years, 
and  fired  6,500  tons  of  ammunition 
in  combat. 

Some  of  the  battleships  were  brand 
new,  others  were  more  than  30  years 
old.  The  most  we  had  in  service  at 
one  time  was  24  of  them.  Never  did 
a  class  of  ships  get  off  to  a  worse 
start  in  a  war. 

Between  1923  and  1925  we  scrapped 
many  battleships  in  accordance  with 
naval  limitation  treaties.  Among  them 
were  North  Carolina,  Washington, 
South  Dakota,  Indiana  and  Massachu- 
setts. We  retained  16.  But  when  Japan 
renounced  the  naval  treaties  in  1934  we 
soon  embarked  on  a  program  to  produce 
new  namesakes  for  the  five  ships  named 
above,  plus  a  new  Alabama.  Only  two 
of  these  were  in  service  by  the  time  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster — the  North 
Carolina  and  Washington.  The  war  was 
under  way  when,  in  1942,  the  new  Ala- 
bama, Indiana,  Massachusetts  and 
South  Dakota  were  completed.  Four 
more  new  battlewagons  were  added  to 
the  building  program  during  the  war — 
the  last  battleships  we  ever  made.  Iowa 
and  New  Jersey  went  into  service  in 
1943,  while  Missouri  and  Wisconsin 
were  added  to  the  fleet  in  1944. 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  we 
had  18  battleships,  only  two  of  which 
were  new — North  Carolina  and  Wash- 
ington. The  16  old  ones  (with  dates  of 
commission)  were  Arkansas  and  Wy- 
oming (1912) ;  New  York  and  Texas 
(1914);  Arizofia,  Nevada,  Oklahoma 
and  Pennsylvania  (1916) ;  Mississippi 
(1917);  New  Mexico  (1918);  Idaho 
(1919);  Tennessee  (1920);  California 
and  Maryland  (1921),  and  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Colorado  (1923).  You  can  tell 
a  battleship  from  its  name.  All  were 
named  for  states  of  the  Union. 

The  oldest  design  of  these  pre-treaty 
ships  was  the  "Arkansas  Class  of  1909" 
which  included  Arkansas  and  Wyoming. 
The  newest  was  the  "Maryland  Class 
of  1916"  which  included  Maryland,  West 
Virginia  and  Colorado.  However,  an- 
tique as  they  were,  they  had  all  been 
subject  to  modernizing  alterations. 
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CONTINUED 

U.S.  Battleships  in  WW2 

Eight  of  them  were  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  Dec.  7,  1941.  The  Pennsylvania 
was  in  drydock,  the  other  seven  were 
moored  in  Battleship  Row — Nevada, 
Arizoyia,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland,  California  and  Oklahoma. 
Ten,  including  the  new  Nor'th  Caro- 
lina and  Wasliington,  were  elsewhere. 

When  the  Japanese  sneak  attack 
was  over,  all  eight  had  been  hit  and 
none  was  able  to  take  to  sea.  At  first 
it  was  thought  the  bulk  of  them  had 
been  lost  for  good.  Four  were  on  the 
bottom.  But  within  three  weeks  Ten- 
nessee, Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
headed  for  the  West  Coast  for  re- 
pairs under  their  own  power.  Cali- 
fornia and  West  Virginia  were  raised 
from  the  bottom  and  eventually  put 
back  in  action.  Nevada  fought  back 
so  well  at  Pearl  that  she  got  under 
way- — though  damaged — and  beached 
herself.  By  February  she  was  en 
route  to  Puget  Sound  for  repairs. 
Arizona  was  a  total  loss  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  1,103  men  who  went 
down  on  her  are  still  aboard.  The 
Arizona  Memorial  rests  on  the  un- 
raised  ship  today.  The  sunken  Okla- 
Jioma  was  considered  unredeemable. 
After  a  series  of  salvage  adventures 


she  was  sold  for  scrap.  Thus  six  of 
the  eight  lived  to  fight  again. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  1942, 
the  big  ships  were  heavily  employed 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  globe.  During 
the  Battle  of  Midway,  a  line  of  old 
battleships  was  scraped  together  to 
guard  Hawaii  and  the  West  Coast  in 
case  the  Japanese  won  the  battle. 
They  were  never  needed. 

In  the  Atlantic,  in  November,  we 
invaded  French  North  Africa.  The 
Vichy  French,  under  German  domi- 
nation, put  up  deadly  though  brief 
resistance  from  shore  batteries  and 
nearly  a  dozen  French  warships.  The 
new  Massachusetts  and  the  old  New 
York  and  Texas  played  a  major  role 
in  what  action  there  was.  Massa- 
chusetts destroyed  the  French  battle- 
ship Jean  Bart,  which  was  unfinished 
and  not  afloat  but  brought  her  main 
guns  to  bear  out  of  Casablanca  har- 
bor nonetheless.  Massachusetts  then 
joined  with  other  U.S.  warships 
against  French  ships  which  attacked 
them  and  our  beachheads.  New  York 
had  to  end  the  resistance  of  shore 
batteries  at  Safi.  Texas  tried  to  avoid 
firing  on  the  French  at  Port  Lyautey 
airfield  in  Morocco.  But  when  a 
French  armored  column  advanced  on 
our  landing  force,  Texas  cratered  the 


road  ahead  of  it,  eight  miles  inland, 
giving  the  French  sufficient  reason 
to  give  up. 

From  November  1943  to  February 
1944,  our  Navy  and  Marines  electrified 
the  folks  back  home,  who  had  heard  lit- 
tle but  bad  news  and  defensive  actions 
from  the  Pacific  since  the  start  of  the 
war,  except  for  the  great  carrier  vic- 
tory at  Midway.  The  first  of  the  island 
hopping  offensive  actions  in  the  Central 
Pacific  began  in  the  Gilbert  and  Mar- 
shall islands  in  November  with  the 
seizure  of  Makin  and  ended  in  Febru- 
ary with  the  securing  of  Kwajalein.  In 
between  were  the  Tarawa,  Eniwetok, 
Roi,  Namur  and  Majuro  landings.  A 
few  of  these  were  simple.  We  took  Ma- 
juro without  loss  of  a  man.  Others  were 
ghastly  struggles.  The  Marines,  the 
carriers,  the  planes,  the  cruisers,  the 
destroyers  and  the  little  amphibious 
craft  earned  the  reputation  they  won 
in  the  struggles  the  hard  way.  The  bat- 
tleships were  there,  too. 

Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  served 
as  flagships  in  some  of  the  landings. 
The  heaviest  bombardment  and  close- 
in  fire  support  was  provided  by  these 
two  ships  and  by  other  battleships  such 
as  Washington,  New  Mexico,  Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi,  Indiana,  Idaho  and 
Tennessee.  Before  the  campaign  was 
over  they  were  joined  by  the  brand  new 
battlewagons  loiva  and  New  Jersey. 
In  addition  to  bombardment,  they 
fought  of?  air  attacks  and  submarines. 
In  forward  areas  where  it  wasn't  safe 
for  oilers,  they  refueled  other  combat 
ships.  Observation  planes  from  the  bat- 
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The  Pennsylvania  leads  the  Colorado,  with  cruisers  following,  in  battle  line  enter- 
ing the  Lingayen  Gulf  preceding  our  landing  on  Luzon  in  the  Philippines,  Jan.  1945. 
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The  South  Dakota,  heavily  engaged  in  protecting  carrier  Enterprise  at  Santa  Cruz  Island,  Oct.  1942.  She  was  credited  with  downing  26 
enemy  planes  in  that  battle.  Later,  she  was  severely  damaged    in   battle  with  Japanese  battleship   Kirishima   off  Guadalcanal. 


tleships  flew  low  over  fighting  ashore 
and  directed  heavy  gunfire  onto  island 
targets. 

With  a  shortage  of  surface  battles, 
our  monsters  were  given  three  main 
missions:  (1)  bombardment  of  tar- 
gets ashore  in  support  of  amphibious 
operations  by  the  Army  and  Marines, 
(2)  forming  a  battle  line  to  protect 
our  carrier  and  landing  forces  against 
attack  by  surface  ships,  submarines 
and  planes  w^hile  concentrated  in  sup- 
port of  a  landing,  and  (3)  providing 
a  protective  ring  for  our  carrier  strik- 
ing forces  while  on  foray  into  enemy 
waters. 

Since  all  details  were  kept  out  of 
the  news,  it  was  not  common  knowl- 
edge that  at  most  major  landings  and 
carrier  strikes  throughout  the  war, 


one  or  more  of  our  battleships  (and 
sometimes  most  of  those  we  had) 
were  part  of  the  action.  Among  the 
few  exceptions  were  some  of  the 
smaller  landings  in  New  Guinea, 
the  Coral  Sea  battle  and  the  Sicily, 
Salerno  and  Anzio  landings. 

The  big  wagons  also  exerted  a  sort 
of  negative  force.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  their  mere  presence  was 
sufficient  to  keep  the  foe  from  at- 
tempting to  break  up  an  operation. 

Though  it  was  not  one  of  the  major 
actions  of  the  war,  the  recapture  of 
Attu  in  the  Aleutians  is  an  excellent 
example  of  their  employment  as  a  bom- 
bardment force  and  of  their  "scare"  ef- 
fect on  the  enemy. 

In  May  1943,  we  put  11,000  men 
ashore  on  Attu  to  retake  it  from  the 
Japanese.  The  weather  was  so  bad  that 


air  actions  by  both  sides  were  re- 
stricted. Our  supporting  naval  force  in- 
cluded the  Pennsylvanm,  Idaho  and 
Nevada. 

As  usual,  the  Japanese  on  Attu  were 
dug  in  deep.  The  commander  of  our 
ground  forces,  Maj.  Gen.  A.E.  Brown 
(later  relieved)  feared  it  might  take 
six  months  to  dig  the  foe  out.  This  was 
an  impossible  proposition.  Japanese  Ad- 
miral S.  Kawase  had  a  reinforced  car- 
rier and  cruiser  flotilla  less  than  500 
miles  away.  There  was  no  way  we 
could  risk  our  naval  support  forces  off 
Attu  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  nor  could  we  spare  reinforcements 
from  the  Solomons. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  27  years, 
the  Pennsylvania  unleashed  her  main 
battery  against  a  foe  when  she  joined 
with  Idaho  in  a  pre-landing  bombard- 
ment of  Chichagof  Harbor.  Nevada 
joined  smaller  ships  in  protecting  the 
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landing  at  Massacre  Bay.  Troops 
ashore  at  Holtz  Bay  were  held  up  by 
lack  of  artillery  support  until  Penn- 
si/lvania  and  Idaho  joined  destroyer 
Plielps  in  blasting  the  enemy  posi- 
tions ahead  of  them,  whereupon  our 
troops  charged.  In  an  infantry  strug- 
gle that  lasted  until  midnight,  they 
took  the  hill  commanding  their 
beachhead.  Carrier  planes  from  Nas- 
sau then  moved  in  to  support  the 
troops,  while  the  battleships  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Idaho  turned  their  fire  on 
enemy  artillery  and  anti-aircraft  em- 
placements that  endangered  our 
planes. 

Nevertheless,  the  troop  movements 
ashore  bogged  down  when  weather 
closed  in  again  to  check  our  air  sup- 
port. Pennsylvania  at  both  Holtz  and 
Chichagof  bays  then  proceeded  to 
expend  all  of  her  14-inch  and  5-inch 
ammunition  in  support  of  operations 
ashore.  It  took  two  and  a  half  hours 
to  go  through  the  14-inch,  whereupon 
she  closed  and  exhausted  her  remain- 
ing 600  rounds  of  5-inch  shells. 

Some  troop  commanders  begged 
her  to  expend  her  armor-piercing 
ammo  as  well,  but  with  Kawase's 
cruisers  and  carriers  in  the  offing 
she  politely  refused.  That  ended  her 


ground  support  firepower  potential. 

Nevada  and  Idaho  similarly  spent  all 
of  their  bombardment  ammunition. 
During  these  operations,  torpedoes 
from  Japanese  submarine  1-5  were  nar- 
rowly avoided  on  several  occasions  by 
Pennsylvania,  while  on  May  22  and  23 
Japanese  torpedo  planes  from  Para- 
mashiro  were  beaten  off  in  raids  on  our 
naval  support  forces.  By  May  29,  the 
ground  assault  was  finally  going  well 
and  the  Japanese  on  Attu  realized  what 
we  did  not — that  they  were  going  to 
get  no  further  help  from  Japan  in  time. 
At  first  light  on  the  29th,  they  organ- 
ized one  of  the  largest  banzai  attacks 
of  the  war.  The  result  was  a  two-day 
orgy  of  blood  at  the  end  of  which  all 
the  surviving  Japanese  killed  them- 
selves, and  Attu  was  secured. 

What  had  happened  to  Kawase? 
His  original  cruiser  and  carrier  force, 
he  felt,  was  too  weak  to  assist  the 
Japanese  on  Attu  in  view  of  the 
American  battleships  on  the  scene. 
He  called  for  reinforcements,  with- 
out venturing  closer  to  Attu  than  400 
miles.  Tokyo  met  his  plea,  and  sum- 
moned a  larger  force  of  cruisers  and 
carriers  from  as  far  away  as  Truk. 
But  long  before  they  could  make 
Attu,  the  struggle  was  over.  The  mere 
presence  of  Pennsylvania,  Idaho  and 
Nevada  had  served  as  well  as  their 
fire  support.  For  a  period  of  three 
weeks,  though  no  more  than  a  day's 
cruise  distant.  Kawase's  force  had 
not  dared  approach. 

There  is  no  possible  way  that  a 


short  article  can  do  much  more  than 
list  the  more  important  bombard- 
ment missions  of  our  battleships  in 
the  war.  They  provided  bombardment 
for  ground  forces  in  Europe,  Africa 
and  throughout  the  Pacific. 

At  Omaha  Beach  and  Utah  Beach 
during  the  Normandy  landings  of 
June  1944,  the  sole  heavy  artillery  in 
the  early  phases  was  supplied  by  the 
Texas,  Arkansas  and  Nevada.  The 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Army's  First  Di- 
vision said  that  the  troops  could  not 
have  crossed  the  beach  without  them. 
Until  it  had  taken  the  heights,  the 
Army  could  not  set  up  its  own  artil- 
lery against  the  dug-in  German  gun 
emplacements  and  inland  Nazi  troop 
movements.  The  ships  even  took  on 
targets  for  paratroops  far  inland. 

German  radio  hurled  invective  at  the 
battleships  at  the  time.  "These  floating 
batteries,"  one  announcer  said,  "en- 
abled the  invaders  to  achieve  over- 
powering artillery  concentrations  along 
the  coast."  One  such  broadcast  called 
the  Ai'kansas  the  "Devil  Ship."  The 
Luftwaffe,  the  announcer  said,  had 
vowed  to  send  her  to  the  bottom. 

Later,  in  Normandy,  it  became  im- 
perative to  take  the  port  of  Cherbourg 
in  order  to  exploit  the  landings  by  own- 
ing a  French  seaport.  As  troops  moved 
up  the  Cotentin  Peninsula  behind  Cher- 
bourg, the  battleships  took  on  the  city's 
commanding  coastal  gun  emplace- 
ments. Cherbourg  fell  the  day  after  the 
naval  bombardment  began. 

The  battlewagons  then  moved  to  the 
Mediterranean,  to  knock  out  guns  com- 
manding the  beaches  around  Marseille 
and  Toulon,  preparatory  to  our  August 
landings  in  southern  France. 

The  landings  on  Okinawa  were 
heavily  supported  by  battleship  fire 
despite  shore  guns  and  desperate 
kamikaze  attacks  on  our  shipping 
which  hit  several  battlewagons  and 
put  three  out  of  action  for  more  than 
30  days. 

Long  after  the  landings,  the  land 
warfare  on  the  island  ground  to  a 
halt.  In  the  mountains  north  of  Shuri, 
the  Japanese  army  dug  into  fortifica- 
tions that  defied  all  further  advance. 
One  of  the  greatest  bombardments  of 
all  time  ensued  as  Army  and  Marine 
artillery  and  Army,  Navy  and  Marine 
planes  were  joined  by  battleships  and 
cruisers  off  both  coasts  to  pour  fire 
into  the  central  mountains.  It  had 
only  gradual  effect.  The  strongest 
enemy  point  was  "Shuri  Castle," 
which  survived  unbelievable  (to  the 
eye)  punishment,  thanks  to  its  under- 
ground maze  of  defenses.  In  the  end 
it  was  reduced,  and  the  accurate, 
persistent  three-day  fire  of  the  U.S.S. 
Mississippi  was  credited  with  the 
lion's  share  of  its  final  reduction, 
though  Shuri  Castle  was  almost  in  the 
center  of  Okinawa. 

The  beginnings  of  the  employment 
of  battleships  to  protect  carriers  oc- 
curred in  the  Solomons  in  August 


WIDE  WORLD  PHOTOS 


The  ancient  fortification  called  Shuri  Castle  sheltered  Japanese  heavy  guns  behind 
walls  20  feet  thick  and  40  feet  high  in  the  center  of  Okinawa.  It  brought  the  77th 
U.S.  Infantry  Division  to  a  halt  and  defied  the  heaviest  aerial  and  artillery  bom- 
bardment. Battleships  offshore  then  joined  in,  and  the  fire  of  the  U.S.S.  Mississippi 
is  credited  with  having  done  most  to  reduce  it.  When  Marines  moved  in  without 
loss  of  life  the  Japanese  had  withdrawn  to  the  south  leaving  Shuri  as  shown  above. 
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At  Eniwetok,  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Mexico  cruise  to  within  "popgun  range"  of  island,  as  Marines  and  Army  troops  storm  ashore. 


1942,  as  the  desperate  struggle  for 
Guadalcanal  and  eventually  all  of  the 
Solomons  began.  We  seldom  had  more 
than  one  or  two  precious  carriers  on 
the  scene,  nor  more  than  three  battle- 
ships. In  August  and  September, 
North  Carolina  joined  the  ring  of 
ships  protecting,  in  turn,  the  carriers 
Enterprise,  Saratoga  and  Wasp.  In 
the  August  battle  of  the  Eastern 
Solomons,  both  Enterprise  and  North 
Carolina  were  damaged  in  plane  at- 
tacks. Enterprise  had  to  leave  and 
North  Carolina  then  protected  Sara- 
toga for  a  while,  then  Wasp.  Both 
Wasp  and  North  Carolina  were 
struck  within  minutes  by  torpedoes 
from  Japanese  subs  in  mid-Septem- 
ber. Wasp  was  lost,  and  North  Caro- 
lina had  to  return  to  Pearl  Harbor 
for  repairs.  South  Dakota  and  Wash- 
ington took  over  the  battlewagon 
functions  on  the  scene. 

Late  in  October,  in  the  battle  of 
Santa  Cruz  Islands,  aerial  attacks  on 
formations  including  the  carriers 
Enterprise  and  Hornet  damaged  En- 
terprise again,  but  sunk  the  Hornet. 


The  same  fate  might  have  been  dealt 
injured  Enterprise  had  not  South 
Dakota  ably  protected  her.  At  one 
point  South  Dakota  closed  to  within 
1,000  yards  of  the  Big  E  to  knock 
down  a  claimed  32  and  a  credited  26 
enemy  planes,  seven  of  them  close 
aboard  the  Enterprise. 

In  this  action,  a  novel  use  for  a  bat- 
tleship was  employed.  Destroyer  Smith, 
hit  and  on  fire,  closed  in  off  the  tail  of 
South  Dakota.  The  wake  of  the  mighty 
ship  helped  put  out  the  fire  on  Smith, 
which  never  stopped  firing  in  defense 
of  Enterprise  all  the  while. 

We  have  already  seen  the  November 
exploits  of  South  Dakota  and  Washing- 
ton off  Guadalcanal  at  night,  when 
South  Dakota  was  crippled  and  Wash- 
ington destroyed  the  Kirishima.  Thanks 
in  part  to  North  Carolina  and  South 
Dakota,  the  carrier  Entevprise  was  still 
in  action.  In  the  morning  her  fliers 
came  into  Ironbottom  Sound  and  helped 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  Kirishima, 
still  afloat  but  deserted  by  her  fleet  and 
helpless  from  the  damage  inflicted  by 
the  Washington. 

The  Marianas  operation  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1944  involved  intense  bom- 
bardment of  Saipan,  Tinian,  Rota 
and  Guam  by  land,  sea  and  air,  and 


provoked  what  Japan  intended  to  be 
the  showdown  naval  engagement  of 
the  war.  The  surface  action  she 
sought  never  materialized,  for  the 
bulk  of  Japanese  carrier  planes  and 
pilots  were  lost  in  air-to-air  combat 
in  the  first  day  of  the  great  carrier 
plane  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea. 

Admiral  Tokusaburo  Ozawa's  ef- 
fective carrier  planes  were  reduced 
from  about  400  to  35  between  one  day 
and  the  next!  In  this  great  but 
strange  struggle  in  which  both  sides 
arrayed  the  bulk  of  their  entire  fleets, 
neither  our  ships  nor  our  planes  saw 
a  Japanese  ship  until  planes  spotted 
them  after  the  issue  had  been  settled 
in  the  air  and  the  enemy  fleet  was 
making  for  home.  Yet  the  struggle 
for  the  Marianas  lasted  through  June, 
July  and  August  1944,  with  our  bat- 
tleships in  constant  action  in  support 
of  the  carrier  fleet  and  the  landing 
forces. 

South  Dakota  was  damaged  again 
and  lost  27  killed,  as  was  Maryland, 
both  by  enemy  planes.  The  Colorado 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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WASHINGTON 
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THE  NORMALIZATION  of  United  States-Cuban  rela- 
tions is  long  overdue.  Twelve  years  ago,  the 
United  States  severed  economic  and  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Cuba.  This  move  was  made  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Castro  regime  threatened  the  se- 
curity of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  through 
the  solicitation  of  Soviet  military  assistance  and  the 
attempted  exportation  of  the  Cuban-style  revolu- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  whatever  threat  Cuba  once  pos- 
sessed is  today  substantially  moderated. 

To  be  sure,  for  a  time  Castro  did  support  guerrilla 
movements  throughout  Latin  America.  As  the  State 
Department  has  testified,  however,  this  support  and 
the  corresponding  inflammatory  rhetoric  has  dried 
up  significantly  since  1965. 

Since  that  time  the  Latin  American  guerrilla  scene 
has  changed  dramatically.  One  movement  after  an- 
other has  been  beaten  back  and  crushed  by  govern- 
ment forces.  Correspondingly,  Castro's  revolutionary 
rhetoric  has  moderated  to  the  point  where  in  1971, 
during  his  visit  to  Chile,  he  stated  that  he  did  not 
prescribe  his  methods  of  revolution  for  other  na- 
tions. 

The  argument  that  the  Soviet  presence  in  Cuba 
threatens  U.S.  security  is  also  outdated.  There  is  a 
Soviet  strategic  threat,  but  that  lies  in  the  LC.B.M. 
silos  in  Russia,  not  in  the  defensive  missiles  and 
aged  bombers  stationed  in  Cuba. 

It  does  seem  inconsistent  for  the  United  States  to 
refuse  to  recognize  Cuba  on  the  grounds  that  it  poses 
a  strategic  threat  when  at  the  same  time  the  Presi- 
dent has  embarked  on  a  policy  of  detente  with  the 
two  most  formidable  communist  countries  that  more 
realistically  pose  such  a  threat — the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  saddled  with  aid  payments  to  Cuba 
of  $1.5  million  a  day,  has  been  seeking  a  resolution  to 


Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question  . . . 

SHOULD  CONGRESS 


"YES" 


Rep.  Robert  L.  Leggett 
(D-Calif.) 

(4th  District) 


the  U.S. -Cuba  question 
since  1969.  A  normaliza- 
tion of  our  relations  with 
Cuba  will  further  accel- 
erate U.S. -Russian  agree- 
ments typified  by  SALT 
and  the  wheat  sale. 

Cuba  has  demonstrated 
a  willingness  to  reestab- 
lish relations  with  the 
United  States.  This  year 
the  United  States  and 
Cuba  signed  a  "memo- 
randum of  understand- 
ing" intended  to  halt  the  rash  of  airplane  hijackings; 
no  planes  have  been  hijacked  since  that  agreement. 
There  is  a  good  chance  that  full  recognition  of  Cuba 
by  the  United  States  will  put  a  stop  to  the  hijacking 
of  American  diplomats  as  well,  and  may  well  re- 
move a  string  from  the  bow  of  communists  in  Pana- 
ma, and  all  of  Latin  America. 

The  biggest  benefit  to  be  gained  from  normaliza- 
tion lies  in  its  beneficial  affect  on  our  relations  v;ith 
other  Latin  American  nations. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
the  Panama  Canal,  it  has  become  clear  to  me  that  a 
reduction  of  the  fierce  anti-American  sentiment  held 
by  Latin  American  nations  is  to  a  significant  degree 
contingent  on  our  ability  to  normalize  relations  with 
Cuba. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  th 
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NORMALIZE  RELATIONS  WITH  CUBA? 


Rep.  John  R.  Rarick 
(D-La.) 

(6th  District) 


IF  THE  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should 
propose  to  "normalize  re- 
lations" with  Castro's  Cu- 
ba, the  action  would  be 
strictly  a  unilateral  move, 
which  the  Cuban  commu- 
nists have  indicated  they 
want  no  part  of.  The 
"Cuba  si,  Yankee  no" 
stance  they  have  main- 
tained for  the  past  11 
years  has  hardened. 
In  his  two-hour  May 
Day  harangue,  the  Cuban  premier  reiterated  his  po- 
sition: "We  are  not  interested  in  receiving  any  Yan- 
kee representatives  here."  Castro  also  called  for 
establishment  of  a  new  regional  organization  (simi- 
lar to  the  Organization  of  American  States)  which 
would  blackball  the  United  States. 

Little  has  really  changed  since  the  dark  days  when 
more  than  a  half  million  freedom-loving  Cubans 
were  forced  to  flee  the  dictatorship.  Castro's  plat- 
form continues  to  be  best  served  by  making  "U.S. 
Imperialism"  the  whipping  boy  for  his  political  fail- 
ures, which  have  bankrupted  the  economy  of  the 
island. 

In  1964,  the  regime  was  found  to  be  guilty  of  inter- 
national subversion  by  the  OAS.  Castro's  Cuba  con- 
tinued to  export  communist  revolutionary  tactics  to 
other  Central  and  South  American  countries.  A  shift 
from  the  rural  guerrilla  warfare,  which  plagued 
such  countries  as  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  under 
Cuba's  direction,  to  urban  terrorism  presently  being 
experienced  in  Uruguay  and  Brazil  is  Castro's  new 
plan  for  the  70's.  The  style  of  revolution  has 
changed,  but  the  Castro  stamp  remains. 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.  ^ 


Thawing  relations  with  the  Communist  Party 
leadership  of  China  and  Russia  are  a  result  of  Presi- 
dential fiat  and  Executive  Order — not  Congressional 
action.  In  fact.  Congress  has  opposed  attempts  by 
the  President  to  grant  "Most  Favored  Nation"  trad- 
ing status  to  the  Soviets  and  to  aid  North  Vietnam. 

The  recent  hijacking  agreement  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  is  yet  another  example  of 
the  non-treaty  diplomatic  course  followed  by  the 
Administration.  Many  Cuban  exiles  have  expressed 
fear  that  the  accord  has  jeopardized  the  hope  of  es- 
cape for  thousands  of  remaining  anti-communist 
Cubans. 

Any  alleged  benefits  to  be  gained  from  resumed 
ties  would  go  to  Castro.  The  Cuban  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  re- 
mains as  strong  today  as  when  diplomatic  ties  were 
cut  in  1962.  Castro  remains  adamantly  anti-United 
States.  Until  such  conditions  change  in  Cuba,  there 
is  no  legitimate  reason  to  resume  direct  communica- 
tion with  Castro's  Cuba. 

The  policy  we  have  maintained  toward  Cuba  re- 
mains justified,  since  nothing  has  changed  to  alter 
that  course. 

To  "normalize  relations"  with  the  Communist 
Party  of  Cuba  would  be  to  break  faith  with  the 
Cubans  who  have  sought  sanctuary  in  this  country. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  Con- 
gress Normalize  Relations  With  Cuba? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  ANSWER  TO  THIS  QUESTION  IS: 
YES  □  NO  □ 

SIGNED  . 


ADDRESS 
TOWN  


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.   20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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Saving  Gas  Saves  Gars 
and  Lives  Too 


Even  if  they  are  kidding  us  about  a  gas  shortage,  the 
advice  we're  getting  is  good  for  cars,  drivers. 


By  MALCOLM  G.  POMEROY 

WITH  GASOLINE  in  short  supply, 
the  media  and  advertisers  have 
been  doing  a  good  job  in  publicizing 
ways  for  you  to  make  out  on  less  gas. 

This  is  a  public  service  that  goes 
way  beyond  its  intent.  There's  much 
more  to  it  than  saving  gas. 

It  has  always  been  possible  to  drive 
as  far  as  we  usually  do  on  much  less 
gas.  I've  seen  many  a  rush  hour  lane- 
hopper  push  and  strain  himself  and 
his  car  and  his  gas  supply  at  risk  to 
life  and  limb  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
yards  advantage.  I've  seen  guys  go 
tearing  past  me  at  75  mph  in  open 
traffic  and  disappear  down  the  turn- 
pike only  to  end  up  three  cars  ahead 
of  me  at  the  tollbooth  or  the  next 
traffic  jam.  A  Texaco  ad  notes  that 
at  75  mph  you  use  a  quarter  again 
as  much  gas  as  at  50.  Is  all  that  gas 
worth  three  car  lengths  over  the  other 
guys?  If  so,  why? 

There  is  also  some  wisdom  in  the 
remarks  of  a  car  pool  driver  who 
used  to  poke  along  so  slowly  that  his 


riders  asked  him  why  he  gave  every- 
one else  the  right  of  way.  He  said: 
"Did  you  ever  time  the  difference? 
If  I  push  it  for  all  I'm  worth  I  find  I 
get  home  three  minutes  earlier  with 
my  belly  all  tied  up  in  knots.  What  do 
I  do  with  the  three  minutes?  I  listen 
to  the  old  woman  yak  at  me.  But  you 
know,  since  I  started  taking  my  time 
I  find  my  disposition  is  better  when  I 
get  home  and  it  seems  to  rub  off  on 
her,  too." 

That  wasn't  wholly  a  nice  thing 
to  have  said  about  his  everloving 
spouse,  but  what  on  earth  does  any- 
one usually  do  with  the  gas-wasting, 
car-wearing,  rubber-burning,  nerve- 
wracking,  life-risking  time  he  saves 
by  tailgating,  lane-jumping,  zooming, 
corner-squealing  and  beating  lights? 
In  20  years  of  asking  that  question  I 
still  await  the  first  answer. 

Anyway,  some  of  the  advice  we've 
been  getting  recently  on  how  to  save 
gas  has  so  many  hidden  bonuses  in  it 
that  it's  a  pity  we've  had  to  wait  for 
an  emergency  gas  shortage  to  take  it 
seriously. 


How  many  times  do  you  see  a  driver 
hurry  up  and  stop?  What  is  the  point  of 
it  all,  gas  shortage  or  no  gas  shortage? 
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One's  approach  to  driving  can  stretch  or  waste  gas,  cars,  nerves,  lives. 


If  there  were  plenty  of  gas  at  half 
the  present  price  you  could  still  do 
yourself  and  everyone  else  a  favor  by 
driving  as  if  gas  were  gold. 

Your  car  would  last  longer.  It 
would  pollute  less.  Your  brakes  would 
last  longer,  as  would  your  tires,  your 
shock  absorbers,  your  steering  mech- 
anism, your  engine,  your  transmis- 
sion and  your  drive  chain.  Your  car's 
body  would  keep  the  tightness  of  a 
new  car  longer.  Repair  bills  would  be 


gallon  over  many  more  miles.  It  tells 
us  that  we'll  burn  gas  to  no  good 
purpose  if  we  jack  rabbit  away  from 
standstills,  come  to  screaming  halts, 
floor  it  to  pass  and  pile  up  on  situ- 
ations ahead  before  braking. 

The  American  Automobile  Associ- 
ation makes  all  the  above  points  and 
adds  a  bit  more  including: 

(1)  When  you  gun  it,  you  overfeed 
your  carburetor,  wasting  gas. 


(7)  Keeping  the  engine  running 
while  stopped  is  a  gas-waster — a 
minute's  idling  uses  more  fuel  than 
restarting,  and 

(8)  Underinflated  tires  and  wheels 
out  of  alignment  reduce  your  gas 
mileage. 

I  would  add  a  little  more.  When 
you  gun  it  you  put  gray  hairs  on  your 
transmission.  A  transmission  repair 
job  is  like  $300  and  more,  and  the 


less.  Aggravation  on  the  highways 
would  be  less,  sparing  your  nerves 
and  everyone  else's.  Traffic  accidents, 
injuries  and  deaths  would  be  fewer. 
And  you  could  drive  just  as  far. 

Most  of  the  advice  we've  been  get- 
ting tells  us  that  if  we  start  smoothly, 
accelerate  smoothly,  slow  down 
smoothly,  stop  smoothly  and  avoid 
very  high  speeds,  we'll  stretch  each 


(2)  Gas  consumption  increases 
drastically  at  high  speeds. 

(3)  Taking  hills  and  long  grades  at 
high  speeds  puts  an  extra,  gas-con- 
suming load  on  the  engine. 

(4)  Hard-braking  stops  waste 
energy  that  fuel  had  to  build  up. 

(5)  Untuned  engines  operate  be- 
low peak  fuel  efficiency. 

(6)  Spurting  and  lane- jumping  in 
heavy  traiiic  gobble  gas. 


faster  you  habitually  accelerate  the 
sooner  you  are  going  to  shell  out  for 
transmission  and  rear  end  work. 

How  about  curves  and  corners?  If 
there's  anything  you  can  see  up  ahead 
it  is  a  curve.  Now  if  you'll  just  take 
your  foot  off  the  accelerator  before 
you  go  into  it  you  will  save  gas.  You 
will  also  (a)  spare  having  to  wear 
out  brakes  and  rubber  in  the  curve 
or  (b)  spare  the  perhaps  unfelt  wear 
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and  tear  on  car  and  tires  that  come 
from  fast  cornering. 

It  may  be  expensive  to  have  a  car 
that  corners  so  well  that  you  zoom 
around  all  curves  with  assurance.  The 
designers  have  just  anesthetized  it. 
The  feel  of  strain  on  car  and  tires  is 
absent,  but  the  wear  and  tear  on  both 
in  fast  cornering  is  just  as  great  as 
on  a  car  that  corners  so  poorly  that  it 
makes  the  driver  ease  off.  The  forces 
involved  are  the  same,  no  matter  the 
difference  in  handling,  and  they  are 
forces  that  make  young  cars  old  be- 
fore their  time. 

The  single  class  of  drivers  who 
cause  most  accidents  are  drunks. 
There's  no  point  discussing  how  they 
drive.  The  second  most  common  type 
of  driver  who  kills  himself  and  others 
and  litters  the  highways  with  bent 
metal  is  he  who  piles  on. 

He  tailgates.  At  60  he's  five  feet 
behind  the  guy  in  front,  trying  to 


force  him  out  of  the  lane.  If  the  fel- 
low he's  tailgating  has  to  stop  fast, 
they're  all  dead.  Mr.  Filer  approaches 
a  clearly  visible  slowdown  up  ahead 
at  high  speed  and  if  there's  no  way 
through  he  counts  on  his  brakes  to 
scree  him  to  a  halt  at  the  last  minute. 
Coming  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  he 
climbs  the  bank,  if  he's  lucky,  if 
there's  a  cow  or  a  broken-down  truck 
in  the  road.  He  is  always  going  too 
fast  for  what  he  sees  ahead,  and  for 
what  he  can't  see  ahead,  crowding 
everything.  Put  it  all  together,  and  he 
is  a  piler-on.  His  kind  dies  fast,  tak- 
ing others  with  him,  but  there  are 
always  more  where  he  comes  from. 

If  we  go  over  the  "how  to  save  gas" 
advice  again,  lo,  more  than  75%  of 
the  advice  could  be  restated  to  say: 
"If  you  drive  so  that  you  don't  pile 
on  you  will  stretch  your  gas."  If  there 
is  a  stop  or  slowdown  ahead,  ease  off 
and  roll  to  it.  Keep  enough  distance 


so  that  if  there  is  an  unexpected  stop 
you  will  have  room  to  roll  to  it.  This 
will  save  gas. 

Man,  this  will  save  lives. 

Do  you  hate  air  pollution?  Did  you 
ever  see  the  cloud  of  smoke  ejected  by 
the  car  ahead  that  suddenly  acceler- 
ated, or  jumped  away  from  a  light? 
Did  you  ever  look  in  your  own  rear 
mirror  when  you  gunned  it?  Those 
flooded  carburetors  caused  by  sudden 
flooring  not  only  waste  gas,  they  spit 
it  out  half-burned  into  the  air  we 
breathe. 

But  outside  of  lives,  the  biggest 
bonus  waiting  for  all  of  us  if  we  drive 
to  save  gas  will  be  the  saving  in  cars. 
The  "save  gas"  advice  can  be  simpli- 
fied into  "never  put  any  more  strain 
on  your  car  than  you  have  to."  Well, 
nothing  ages  your  whole  car  and 
hastens  its  coming  apart  like  strain. 
Never  mind  the  gas.  The  body  and  all 
the  mechanisms  groan  and  age  with 
each  strain.  There  are  just  four  main 
strains  on  the  whole  vehicle  in  the 
usual  kind  of  driving.  And  they  are 
all  the  principal  gas  wasters,  too — 
fast  accelerations,  abrupt  slowing  and 
stopping,  quick  direction  changes 
(fast  cornering  and  lane-jumping) 
and  hard  pushing  up  grades. 

Do  like  AAA  says  to  save  gas,  and 
there's  no  question  that  you  can  make 
two  cars  last  as  long  as  three.  What 
does  a  car  cost?  It's  getting  so  $4,000 
doesn't  buy  too  much  of  one.  Really, 


The  s-m-o-o-t-h-l-y  driven  car  lasts  long  and  can  sell  for  more  than  book  value. 
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Not  only  does  gunning  your  car  waste  gas,  it  makes  other  people  breathe  it. 


friend,  you  can  save  more  in  cars 
than  in  gas  if  you  follow  this  good 
advice  that's  going  around,  now  and 
forever.  It's  probably  quite  safe  to 
say  that  $8,000  worth  of  cars  driven 
to  save  gas  will  outlast  $12,000  worth 
driven  to  waste  gas.  I  don't  think  you 


could  save  $4,000  worth  of  gas  in  the 
time  that  such  driving  would  save 
you  $4,000  in  automobiles. 

I  have  a  case  history.  It  isn't  the 
little  old  schoolteacher  who  owned 
the  used  car  you  bought,  but  it  is  a 
lady  who  has  always  driven  about 


like  AAA  recommends.  She  drove  a 
1964  Dart  for  nine  years,  and  put 
about  70,000  miles  on  it.  She  was  not 
a  mouse  on  the  road,  or  a  dawdler, 
but  she  always  drove  smoothly  and 
reacted  early  to  what  was  ahead.  Out 
of  fright,  no  doubt.  You  wouldn't  be- 


Smooth  driving  isn't  all  that  easy  when  jack  rabbits  and  tailgaters  force  sane  drivers  into  constant  crises. 
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Saving  Gas  Saves  Cars 
and  Lives  Too 

lieve  how  little  gas  she  burned.  After 
nine  years  the  Dart  was  as  tight  as 
when  it  was  new.  This  year  she  got  a 
new  car.  But  she  didn't  have  to  trade 
the  Dart  in  for  the  peanuts  the  deal- 
er's bluebook  would  allow  for  a  '64 
Dart  in  '73.  The  condition  of  her  car 
was  locally  famous.  Neighbors  bid 
against  one  another  and  it  went  for 
cash,  way  over  the  bluebook,  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Of  course,  if  we  as  drivers  don't 
heed  the  warnings  about  saving  fuel, 
we  may  save  our  cars  in  a  different 
way.  They  can  end  up  sitting  in  the 
garage,  for  want  of  gasoline  to  make 
them  go,  and  that  really  preserves 
them. 

By  last  June,  the  oil  companies 
were  doing  their  best  to  persuade  us 
that  if  we  didn't  cut  back  on  gas  burn- 
ing by  4%  we'd  be  in  serious  trouble. 
There  is  some  noise  that  part  of  this 
shortage  is  phony.  Even  if  it  is,  the 
long-range  outlook  is  not  good,  while 
emission  controls  are  reducing  a  car's 
gas  mileage  so  much  that  it  is  a  favor 
to  one's  own  pocketbook  to  get  the 
habit  of  stretching  each  gallon. 

Saving  4%  of  gas  would  be  easy, 
sacrificing  no  mileage  at  all,  if  every- 
one would  follow  the  gas-saving  tips 
that  have  been  going  around.  But 
there's  another  side  to  the  question, 
and  I  wish  the  police  would  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  have  found  that  it  is  not  all  that 
easy  to  drive  in  the  smooth,  gas-sav- 
ing manner  as  long  as  so  many  jack 
rabbits  are  still  pushing  and  piling  on. 
These  people  force  other  people  to 
move  faster  and  dart  in  and  out  in 
self  defense.  They  goad  others  into 
retaliation,  human  nature  being  what 
it  is.  I  tried  driving  at  55  in  the  right 
lane  of  a  60  mph  turnpike  last  May 
and  it  got  to  be  downright  dangerous. 
It  wasn't  the  speeders  in  the  outside 
lanes  who  still  went  by  at  75  who 
were  the  chief  trouble.  It  was  the 
characters  who  came  up  behind  me  in 
the  right  hand  lane  who  were.  When 
I  see  a  tailgater  in  my  mirror  I  try  to 
get  away  from  him  anyway  I  can. 
Preferably,  let  him  by  and  try  to 
smile.  When  you  are  already  over  to 
the  right  and  they  are  crowding  you, 
there's  no  way  you  can  let  them  by. 
You  take  your  life  in  your  hands  if 
you  don't  zoom  out  of  there  and  keep 
up  with  the  Joneses.  I  had  big  trucks, 
big  buses,  little  Volkses  and  shiny 
Caddies  tailing  me  at  five  feet,  and  I 
finally  joined  the  crowd — figuring  my 
life  was  worth  more  than  gas.  A  state 
police  patrol  car  could  have  nabbed 


If  the  cops  would  crack  down  more  on  pile-on  drivers  than  on 
mere  open  road  speeders,  they'd  get  a  public  vote  of  thanks. 


all  of  them.  They  were  all  breaking 
the  law. 

I  will  say  that  the  fellow  who  is 
going  75  with  a  clear  road  ahead  of 
him  may  not  be  a  shining  example  of 
how  to  drive,  but  he's  nowhere  near 
the  problem  to  civilization  that  the 
cutter-in-and-outer  or  the  tailgater 
at  55  is.  But  the  police  seem  to  set 
the  radar  on  the  open-road  speeder 
in  preference  to  flagging  down  the 
dense-traffic  pusher.  It  ought  to  be  the 
other  way  around.  A  more  concerted 
drive  on  ticketing  tailgaters  and  the 
like  would,  I  think,  be  welcomed  by 
the  great  majority  of  drivers,  would 
best  serve  the  gas  shortage  emer- 
gency, and  would  have  the  most  salu- 
brious effect  on  sensible  and  safe  driv- 
ing. The  pushers  force  other  people  to 
drive  in  a  similar  fashion.  The  aggra- 
vation they  cause  makes  infectious 
bad  temper  on  the  roads.  Bad  temper 
is  a  notorious  breeder  of  reckless  and 
wasteful  driving. 


I  drive  a  ten-mile  stretch  of  urban 
freeway  very  frequently.  As  a  self- 
assigned  research  project  I  recently 
took  notes  on  how  many  people  drive 
in  what  manner  on  this  stretch. 

My  census  suggests  that  out  of 
every  100  drivers,  there  are  about  five 
or  six  who  are  trying  to  kill  everyone, 
and  forcing  the  others  into  defensive 
tactics.  By  far  the  most  people  do 
give  a  damn.  If  they  speed,  they  at 
least  keep  their  distance  and  a 
weather  eye  on  what's  well  ahead. 

Thus  I  project  that  a  real  nation- 
wide crackdown  on  flagrant  crowders, 
rather  than  on  mere  speeders,  ought 
to  earn  the  police  a  vote  of  public 
confidence,  if  not  downright  thanks, 
in  the  order  of  about  94  to  6.  The  rest 
of  us  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
drive  as  gas-savingly,  life-savingly 
s-m-o-o-t-h-l-y  as  we  might  like  to, 
until  the  pilers-on  have  been  taught 
to  take  good  driving  seriously,  gas 
shortage  or  no  gas  shortage.  end 
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VETERANS 


NEWSLETTER 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


SEPTEMBER  1973 


BILLS  SEEKING  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
PENSION  LAWS  BEING  CONSIDERED: 

As  Veterans  Newsletter  went  to  press, 
the  House  had  just  adopted  (385-0)  HR9474, 
a  bill  which  would  provide,  among  other 
things,   (1)  a  10%  increase  in  veterans  and 
widows  pensions  (2)  a  moderate  increase  for 
dependent  children  and  (3)  a  10%  increase 
in  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
to  dependent  parents.  .  .  The  bill  also 
limits  the  amount  of  a  spouse's  earned 
income  which  is  not  considered  income  of 
the  veteran  to  $3,600  and/or  |1,200  of 
unearned  income  and  raises  from  $30  to  $50 
the  amount  of  pension  payable  to  a  vet 
without  dependents  while  hospitalized  by 
the  VA  for  more  than  two  months.  .  .  Also, 
the  effective  date  for  establishing 
pension  is  changed  from  the  date  the  claim 
is  filed  to  the  date  that  permanent  and 
total  disability  commenced  if  a  claim  is 
filed  within  one  year  of  such  date. 

A  similar  bill  in  the  Senate  (S275)  ,  but 
which  also  included  a  $400  increase  in 
income  limitations,  was  expected  to  pass 
that  chamber.  .  .  This  bill  comes  closer  to 
the  Legion's  pension  mandates.  .  .  Legion 
legislative  workers  were  hopeful  agreement 
might  be  reached  so  that  the  House  bill 
could  be  reworked  utilizing  the  more  ad- 
vantageous features  of  S275. 

The  Legion  continues  to  feel  that 
pensions  for  veterans  and  dependents  must 
be  a  needs-related  program  but  that  the 
test  of  need  be  set  at  a  level  that  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  welfare  or  charity  and 
benefits  should  be  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  those  who  served  their  nation  in 
time  of  war  or  armed  conflict.  .  .  The 
Legion  will  oppose  attempts  to  merge  or 
submerge  veterans  pension  benefits  under 
generalized  public  assistance  benefits 
programs.  .  .  Support,  by  way  of  letters 
to  Congress,  is  urgently  needed  in  order 
to  accomplish  pension  reform. 

SWEEPING  NEW  LAW  DESIGNED  TO  IMPROVE 
AND  EXPAND  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  VETERANS: 

The  Veterans  Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of 
1973  was  passed  by  Congress  in  late  July 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  Aug.  2.  .  . 
The  omnibus  bill  will  improve  the  ability 
of  the  VA  to  deliver  quality  medical  care 
to  veterans  on  an  expanded  basis.  .  . 


Modified  only  slightly  from  a  similar 
measure  adopted  last  year  but  vetoed  by  the 
President,  the  law  has  such  features  as 
outpatient  care  at  private  facilities  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans,  pro- 
grams of  recruitment,  training  and  employ- 
ment of  veterans  with  medical  military 
specialties,  the  establishment  of  more 
realistic  staff-to-patient  index  ratios, 
medical  staff  salary  increases  and  the 
establishment  of  operating  bed  levels  in 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  .  .  The  law 
will  also  expand  mental  health  services, 
place  peace-time  veterans  on  the  same  basis 
as  wartime  veterans  for  hospital  and  medi- 
cal benefits,  extend  coverage  to  wives, 
widows  and  dependents  of  veterans  totally 
disabled  by  service-connected  causes  and 
establish  a  VA  sickle  cell  anemia  treatment 
program. 

ACTIVE  VETERANS  SUPPORT  MAY  BE 
NEEDED  FOR  LOOMING  VA  REVIEW  BILL: 

A  Presidential  veto  may  have  to  be  over- 
come in  order  to  enact  a  pending  bill  in 
Congress  which  is  long  overdue  and  would 
be  of  lasting  importance  to  American  war 
veterans  by  helping  to  protect  them  against 
ill-considered  and  arbitrary  administra- 
tive policy  decisions.  .  .  The  bill  would 
prevent  the  VA  or  the  Administration  from 
making  maj  or  changes  in  VA  policy  and 
administration  without  advance  warning  or 
Congressional  review.  .  .  Best  estimate  at 
presstime  is  that  such  a  bill  will  clear 
the  veterans'  committees  in  both  houses 
soon  and  perhaps  go  to  the  White  House  in 
late  September  or  October,  with  consider- 
able chance  of  a  veto. 

The  American  Legion  and  most  other  vet- 
erans organizations,  as  well  as  the  veterans 
affairs  committees  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
consider  this  bill  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance .  .  .  Had  it  been  enacted  long  ago,  a 
great  deal  of  grief  and  many  arbitrary 
decisions  harmful  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents  could  have  been  avoided.  .  .  In 
view  of  the  likelihood  of  a  veto,  the  Legion 
is  urging  its  state  and  local  organizations 
to  help  muster  enough  Congressional  support 
to  override  a  veto,  if  necessary.  .  .  This 
would  entail  getting  as  many  Legionnaires 
and  others  as  possible  to  urge  their  Con- 
gressmen to  support  the  bill. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  President 
Johnson  issued  an  arbitrary  order  on  the 
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advice  of  his  Budget  Director  to  close  33 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals,  homes 
and  field  offices  in  the  midst  of  the  Viet- 
nam War.  .  .  The  order  came  as  a  surprise  to 
veterans  and  Congress  alike.  .  .  Half  of  the 
cutback  was  rescinded  only  after  a  bitter 
battle,  fought  by  veterandom  and  leading 
members  of  Congress. 

The  proposed  new  bill  would  prevent  such 
drastic  surprises.  .  .  It  would  require 
advance  notice  to  Congress  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Congressional  review. 

This  spring,  a  whole  new  rating  schedule 
for  payment  of  compensation  to  war-disabled 
veterans  was  issued  by  the  VA.  .  .  It  had 
few  virtues  and  numerous  faults,  yet  under 
present  rules  it  would  have  gone  into  effect 
on  being  published  by  the  VA  unless  the 
President  took  positive  steps  to  stop 
it.  .  .It  would  have  cut  back  compensation 
for  numerous  veterans  with  gunshot  wounds 
and  amputations.  .  .  In  this  case,  after  a 
nationwide  outcry  against  it.  President 
Nixon  rescinded  the  new  schedule.  .  .  A 
modified  form  may  yet  be  forthcoming,  re- 
quiring no  more  authority  than  publication 
by  the  VA. 

The  proposed  bill  would  limit  the  power 
of  the  Administration  or  the  VA  to  take 
steps  in  matters  as  drastic  as  the  altera- 
tion of  compensation  for  the  war-disabled 
or  the  closing  of  veterans  hospitals  by 
fiat,  without  notice  or  legislative  re- 
view. .  .  It  would  prevent  such  horrible 
examples  of  ill-considered  and  surprise 
actions  from  recurring  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past. 

It  is  worth  a  letter  in  support  from  every 
veteran  and  veteran's  dependent  to  their 
Congressmen.  .  .  Identical  bills  in  the 
House  and  Senate  are  sponsored  by  members 
of  both  major  parties.  .  .  The  Senate  bill 
is  S1076.  .  .  The  House  bill  is  HR4763. 

BILL  TO  PROVIDE  REDUCED  POSTAL  RATES 
FOR  PUBLICATIONS  BLOCKED  IN  HOUSE: 

A  bid  for  relief  from  excessive  postal 
rates  for  non-profit  publications  such  as 
The  American  Legion  Magazine  and  others  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  tide  of  resentment  against 
profit  publications  covered  by  the  same 
bill  when  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
mid-July  voted  down  (202-188)  House  Resolu- 
tion 495  which  called  for  consideration  of 
HR8929,  the  Educational  and  Cultural  Postal 
Amendments  Act  of  1973.  .  .  Though  both 
non-profit  and  profit  publications  would 
have  obtained  some  measure  of  relief  (the 
former  necessarily  more  than  the  latter) 
it  was  the  profit  publications  at  which 
House  Members  directed  their  nay  votes. 

At  this  point  in  the  legislative  year  it 
is  questionable  whether  any  further  action 
will  be  taken  by  the  House.  .  .  However, 
S1395,  a  bill  introduced  by  Sen.  Jennings 
Randolph  (W.  Va.),  is  still  alive.  .  .  If 


this  measure  can  get  to  Committee  and  a 
clean  bill  is  brought  out  providing  relief 
for  non-profit  publications  alone,  then 
there  is  yet  hope  for  passage  before  the 
year  ends. 

VETERANS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  MENTAL 
HEALTH  CARE  AT  VA  HOSPITALS: 

Though  it's  been  law  for  many  years,  some 
veterans  are  still  unaware  they  may  seek 
mental  health  care  at  any  VA  hospital  that 
has  a  bed  available.  .  .  However,  care  can 
be  given  there  for  only  about  six  weeks, 
following  which  the  veteran  is  transferred 
to  a  VA  neuropsychiatric  hospital,  if  neces- 
sary. .  .  Depending  on  his  condition,  he 
may  then  move  on  to  an  adult  home  or  half- 
way house  before  returning  to  his  own 
home.  .  .  The  VA  is  making  great  strides 
with  new  and  Imaginative  treatment  pro- 
grams in  this  area.  .  .  Family  members 
should  contact  the  VA  or  a  Legion  service 
officer  for  information  and  assistance. 

ILLINOIS  MOVES  MEMORIAL  DAY 
BACK  TO  MAY  30TH  DATE  NEXT  YEAR: 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  passed  legisla- 
tion restoring  Memorial  Day  observances  to 
May  30  effective  in  1974.  .  .  At  last  re- 
ports, the  bill  was  on  Illinois  Governor 
Dan  Walker's  desk  awaiting  his  signature. 

BOARD  OF  VETERANS  APPEALS 
OBSERVES  40th  ANNIVERSARY: 

In  July  1933,  the  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals was  created  as  the  final  arbiter  of 
all  veterans  claims  so  as  to  bring  order  to 
the  appeals  procedure  which  was  then  in  a 
chaotic  condition.  .  .  It  annually  decides 
about  30,000  individual  veterans'  claims, 
tough  questions  which  have  exhausted  all 
other  avenues  of  appeal.  .  .  The  present 
42-man  board,  veterans  all,  and  headed  up 
by  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman,  is  made  up 
of  career  attorneys  and  physicians  who  are 
highly  expert  in  all  phases  of  the  questions 
which  come  before  them.  .  .  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  VA  Administrator,  approved 
by  the  President  and  aided  by  a  staff  of 
about  110  legal  and  medical  advisers.  .  . 
The  American  Legion  annually  represents 
more  cases  before  the  Board  than  any 
other  organization. 

LEGION  POST  SEEKS  A  DOCTOR 
TO  HELP  ITS  COMMUNITY: 

Ball-Smith  Post  23  of  Lindsay,  Okla.,  and 
the  Hospital  Board  of  that  town  are  seeking 
a  surgeon/obstetrician  and  general  prac- 
titioner for  the  local  hospital.  .  .  Doctors 
seeking  to  serve  a  community  of  about  4,000 
persons  should  contact  L^  Hunter,  904  S. 
Main,  Lindsay,  Okla. ,  for  details. 
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South  Carolina  Youth  Elected 
Legion  Boys  Nation  President 

Thomas  E.  Martin,  17,  Roebuck,  S.  C,  wins  top  post 
in  Legion  you+h  government  study  program  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  during  week  of  July  18-26;  Steven  J. 
Helmers  of  Rapid   City,  S.  D.,  wins  vice  presidency. 


The  1973  American  Legion  Boys  Na- 
tion has  elected  Thomas  E.  Martin,  17, 
of  Roebuck,  S.  C,  as  President  of  its 
28th  annual  session  held  at  American 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  18- 
26. 

The  election  was  held  as  a  part  of  the 
week-long  exercise  and  study  of  federal 
government  operations  which  brought 
100  high  school  youths  to  the  nation's 
capital  from  around  the  nation  (two 
each  from  49  states  except  Hawaii,  plus 
District  of  Columbia)  following  a  week 
each  had  spent  in  his  home  state  at  Boys 
State  sessions. 

As  part  of  their  program  the  youths 
organized  political  parties  to  elect  offi- 
cers and  formulate  platforms.  Young 
Thomas,  running  as  a  Federalist  party 
candidate,  defeated  his  Nationalist  par- 
ty opponent,  J.  Craig  Crawford  of  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  by  a  vote  of  53-47. 


The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  T. 
Martin  of  Roebuck,  Thomas  is  a  senior 
at  Spartanburg  H.  S.  and  participates 
in  student  government.  In  1972  he  was 
named  Advisor  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education.  At  South  Carolina 
Boys  State  he  was  Mayor,  Governor, 
Speaker  Pro  Tem  and  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  President 
Martin  plans  to  attend  college  to  major 
in  law  studies. 

In  the  race  for  the  vice  presidency. 
Nationalist  candidate  Steven  J.  Helmers, 
17,  of  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  defeated  Da- 
vid R.  Tollstrup  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
by  a  vote  of  50-45.  Steven  is  a  senior 
at  Rapid  City  Stevens  H.S.,  plans  to 
study  for  the  ministry  and  was  spon- 
sored by  Rapid  City  Post  22. 

During  their  week  in  Washington  the 
youthful  Senators  familiarized  them- 
selves with  all  branches  of  the  federal 


Thomas  E.  Martin  (left),  1973  Boys  Nation  President,  and  Steven  J.  Helmers,  Vice 
President,  congratulate  each  other  on  election  to  top  posts  in  Legion's  program. 


government.  They  toured  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  Arlington  Nation- 
al Cemetery,  the  White  House,  the 
Capitol,  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  the 
Pentagon  and  various  other  Washington 
memorials  and  sight-seeing  points  of 
interest.  They  met  with  their  Congres- 
sional representatives  and  with  numerous 
high  level  heads  of  government  agencies 
and  military  departments. 

The  young  delegates  also  formed  their 
own  Senate  and  debated  two  bills  of  na- 
tional and  international  interest,  one 
of  which  concerned  a  federal  no-fault 
automobile  insurance  plan  and  the  other 
on  sovereignty  and  authority  over  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

On  July  25th  the  delegates  held  their 
annual  Boys  Nation  Banquet  at  which 
National  Commander  Joe  L.  Matthews 
was  the  principal  speaker. 

The  following  day  National  Ameri- 
canism Commission  Chmn  Daniel  J. 
O'Connor  (N.Y.)  addressed  the  group 
at  their  graduation  ceremony  following 
which  the  boys  packed  to  leave  for  their 
homes  around  the  country. 

Boys  Nation  is  the  natural  culmination 
of  Boys  State  programs  held  in  the  vari- 
ous states  and  is  a  function  of  the  Na- 
tional Americanism  Commission.  The 
national  organization  of  the  Legion 
annually  expends  between  $25-30,000 
on  the  one-week,  100-youth  program. 
The  various  state  Legion  organizations 
total  over  $1  million  annually  in  their 
programs  for  about  25-30,000  youths. 

As  part  of  its  participation  in  the 
Bicentennial  Celebration  in  1976,  the 
Legion  plans  an  extended  and  amplified 
Boys  Nation  program  in  cooperation 
with  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary's 
Girls  Nation  program. 

The  Race  For  Membership 

On  Aug.  2-3,  just  days  before  the 
Legion  was  to  gather  in  Honolulu  for  its 
55th  Annual  National  Convention,  Le- 
gion volunteer  and  stalf  membership 
workers  were  getting  set  to  meet  at 
National  Headquarters  in  Indianapolis 
for  their  10th  Annual  National  Mem- 
bership Workshop. 

The  Workshop  is  generally  credited 
with  being  responsible  in  large  measure 
for  the  membership  gains  the  Legion  has 
enjoyed  for  the  last  eight  straight  years. 
Thus,  this  year's  workshop  takes  on 
added  significance  because  it  will  be  held 
when  the  world's  largest  veterans  organi- 
zation is  racing  against  time  to  match  or 
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Firemen  battle  flames  at  728-ft-long,  six-story  Military  Personnel  Records  Center. 


better  last  year's  enrollments  before  the 
books  close  on  Dec.  31. 

But  the  race  is  an  uphill  course.  At 
presstime,  the  Legion's  1972-73  national 
enrollment  was  some  20,000  behind  the 
1971-72  figures.  And  unless  extra  effort 
is  expended  at  all  levels  before  year's 
end,  the  Legion  could  finish  1973  with 
a  membership  below  last  year's  figures. 
For  example,  with  16,000  posts  in  the 
Legion,  one  or  two  new  members  added 
to  each  post's  rolls  would  handily  wipe 
out  any  possible  deficit. 

At  any  rate,  by  mid-summer  it  was 
too  early  to  say  whether  this  was  a  trend 
or  just  a  momentary  pause  in  the  Le- 
gion's march  to  still  greater  membership. 
And,  without  making  excuses,  there  are 
several  valid  reasons  for  the  slowdown 
in  growth.  The  inflationary  spiral,  forc- 
ing The  American  Legion  at  all  levels 
to  revise  its  dues  structure  upward  to 
meet  rising  cost  factors,  has  had  some 


impact  upon  enrollments.  The  annual 
death  rate  of  WWI  (21,000)  and  WWII 
(30,000)  Legionnaires  by  itself  means 
that  over  50,000  new  members  must  be 
found  each  year  just  to  replace  deceased 
members.  The  continuing  population 
shift  from  city  to  suburbs  by  younger 
veterans  and  from  established  commu- 
nities to  retirement  areas  by  older  vet- 
erans with  the  resultant  degeneration  or 
loss  of  posts  coupled  with  the  non- 
formation  of  replacement  posts  is  a 
constant  problem.  All  these,  plus  other 
reasons,  are  obstacles  to  steady  growth. 

Yet  the  picture  of  Legion  membership 
is  bright  in  many  aspects  as  younger 
Legionnaires  come  on  the  scene.  A 
recent  survey  of  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine provides  a  new  basis  for  calculating 
the  number  of  veterans  of  the  four  wars 
that  go  to  make  up  our  membership. 
Based  on  2,700,000,  Legion  membership 
is  now  estimated  to  break  down  thusly: 


"Get  Involved"  With  American  Education  Week 


Between  Oct.  21-27,  The  American 
Legion  will  once  again  participate  in 
American  Education  Week,  a  co- 
operative effort  instituted  53  years 
ago  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation and  the  Legion  to  enlist  the 
help  of  the  public  in  eliminating  the 
high  proportion  of  illiteracy  and  poor 
physical  fitness  prevalent  among  U.S. 
youth  of  that  time.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  & 
Teachers  became  co-sponsors.  In 
1970  over  50  other  national  groups 
interested  in  young  people  joined  as 


supporting  organizations. 

Today,  American  Education  Week 
is  designed  to  focus  public  attention 
on  the  needs  and  achievements  of  the 
nation's  schools.  This  year's  theme  is 
"Get  Involved"  and  Legion  posts  are 
invited  to  do  just  that  in  cooperation 
with  their  community  schools. 

Your  post  can  "get  involved"  by 
ordering  (for  $3  prepaid)  and  using 
a  packet  of  useful  materials  put  out 
by  American  Education  Week,  Sec- 
tion 208,  P.O.  Box  327,  Hyattsville, 
Md.  20781.  Programs  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  local  school  officials. 


WWI,  350,000;  WWII,  1,460,000;  Ko- 
rean War,  440,000  and  Vietnam  War, 
450,000. 

Here  are  some  recent  statistics:  As  of 
July  24,  the  Legion  had  2,678,444  mem- 
bers for  1973.  This  meant  the  delegate 
strength  to  the  Honolulu  National  Con- 
vention would  be  3,063.  Also,  there  were 
nine  departments  which  reached  all  time 
highs.  They  are:  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Florida,  France,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Panama,  C.Z.,  and  South 
Dakota.  In  addition,  31  departments 
surpassed  their  1973  goals,  20  depart- 
ments went  over  their  1972  final  figures 
and  another  13-15  departments  were  on 
the  verge  of  joining  that  charmed  circle. 

The  Workshop  was  set  to  concern  it- 
self with  such  subjects  as  new  post  de- 
velopment, effective  post  programs, 
making  membership  more  attractive  and 
utilizing  the  principles  of  consumerism 
in  order  to  motivate  veterans  to  join 
and  become  active  in  their  posts  and 
communities. 

How  successful  the  Workshop  did  its 
work  could  determine  whether  the  Le- 
gion will  be  able  to  hold  its  own  for 
1973  and  gear  up  for  a  better  1974. 

Military  Records  Center  Fire 

On  July  12  a  massive  fire  (see  photo) 
broke  out  at  the  huge  Military  Personnel 
Records  Center  in  Oakland,  Mo.  Af- 
fected were  the  service  records  of  about 
six  million  post-WWII  veterans,  nine 
million  veterans  of  WWII  and  five  mil- 
lion WWI  veterans.  Also  possibly  dam- 
aged were  the  records  of  about  300,000 
veterans  separated  from  military  service 
in  recent  months. 

The  Veterans  Administration  quickly 
announced  that  its  records  and  claim 
folders  were  not  involved  in  the  holo- 
caust. The  VA  maintains  its  own  records 
processing  center  in  the  St.  Louis  area 
but  at  another  building  located  about  10 
miles  away.  In  addition,  active  VA 
records  are  maintained  mostly  at  the  57 
regional  offices,  169  hospitals  and  two 
insurance  centers  around  the  nation. 
Computerized  master  records  and  other 
data  are  also  on  file  at  other  locations. 

These  VA  backup  files  and  record 
centers  contain  essential,  though  not 
complete,  military  service  information 
which  would  prove  helpful  in  the  recon- 
struction of  files  and  the  processing  of 
any  new  applications  for  benefits  from 
veterans  whose  military  records  may 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire. 

It  will  probably  be  quite  some  time 
before  there  can  be  a  complete  assess- 
ment of  the  extent  of  damage.  Readers 
seeking  information  from  the  Military 
Personnel  Records  Center  should  with- 
hold requests  for  the  present  until  fire- 
damaged  records  can  be  sorted  out  unless 
the  inquiry  is  vital  and  urgent. 
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Don  Shearer,  Post  223  Club  Steward  (c)  and  Tom  Payne  watch  meal  being  prepared. 

Meals  On  Wheels 


Just  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Gettys- 
burg National  Military  Park  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  town  of  Shippensburg,  a 
community  of  about  9,000  people  and 
served  by  Oscar  M.  Hykes  Post  223. 

And  service  is  what  earned  Post  223  a 
second  place  award  for  outstanding 
community  service  programs  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  Convention 
this  past  July. 

The  post  has  been  participating  for 
over  two  years  in  a  Meals  on  Wheels 
program  with  other  organizations  in  the 
community  that  presently  feeds  an 
average  of  19  persons  a  day,  five  days 
a  week  all  year  long,  except  for  holi- 
days. 

The  Meals  on  Wheels  Program,  run 
by  a  local  organization  composed  of 
volunteers  from  various  Shippensburg 
churches,  is  set  up  to  provide  two  meals 
daily  to  shut-ins  (disabled,  elderly,  etc.) . 
Post  223  prepares  those  meals  in  its 


post  kitchen  with  paid  and  volunteer 
help  and  the  volunteers  deliver  them. 

The  meals  are  prepared  to  standards 
of  nutrition  as  determined  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  and  a  qualified 
dietician  periodically  checks  the  menus. 
Delivered  just  before  lunchtime,  they 
include  a  hot  lunch  and  a  cold  meal  for 
later  consumption.  Charges  to  the  cus- 
tomer are  based  on  ability  to  pay  and 
vary  from  nothing  up  to  a  top  of  $2.00. 

Post  223  reports  expending  about 
$1,200  per  year  on  this  project. 

Jobs/Training  For  Veterans 

up  to  June  30,  the  latest  month  for 
which  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures 
are  available,  the  unemployment  rates 
for  Vietnam  Era  veterans  20-29  years 
of  age  (6.0% )  and  30-34  years  of  age 
(2.3%)  were  little  changed.  Since  Sept. 
1972,  jobless  rates  for  these  vets  have 
been  about  the  same  as  for  nonvets. 
However,  the  unemployment  rate  for  the 


young,  more  recently  discharged  vet- 
erans, 20-24  years  of  age  (10.5%),  has 
continued  to  be  higher  than  that  for 
young  nonveterans  (6.6%  ) .  At  the  same 
time  the  national  unemployment  rate 
was  4.8%,  the  first  time  in  three  years 
that  it  has  been  below  5%. 

Though  the  Vietnam  War  is  over,  the 
battle  still  goes  on  around  the  nation 
to  get  jobs,  education  and  training  for 
veterans.  Here  is  a  roundup  of  news 
items  on  recent  job  fairs,  opportunity 
days,  career  workshops  and  other  simi- 
lar efforts  to  reach  veterans  with  employ- 
ment and  education/ training  information 
and  guidance. 

•  In  July  and  August,  events  were  held 
in  such  widely  scattered  locations  as 
Homestead,  Key  West,  Ft.  Pierce  and 
Belle  Glade,  Fla.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Jersey 
City  (see  photos  below)  and  Ft.  Dix, 
N.J.,  Ft.  Polk,  La.,  Pittsburgh,  N.Y., 
Arlington,  Va.,  and  Camp  LeJeune, 
N.C.,  with  the  assistance  of  federal  and 
state  agencies,  military  departments.  Le- 
gion and  other  veterans  organizations, 
private  organizations,  colleges  and  tech- 
nical schools. 

•  In  Minnesota,  nine  Veterans  Infor- 
mation Fairs  were  held  simultaneously 
on  May  1  for  over  2,000  veterans  in 
the  communities  of  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul,  St.  Cloud,  Duluth,  Grand  Rapids, 
Bemidji,  Moorhead,  Willmar,  Mankato 
and  Rochester.  The  events  were  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Governor's  Jobs  For 
Veterans  Committee  and  local  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  Over  150  employment, 
education  and  training  and  veterans 
benefits  groups  participated,  including 
The  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  their  Auxiliaries. 
While  employment  was  not  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  state-wide  efl'ort,  some 
jobs  did  result  from  over  350  contacts 
made  that  day. 

•  In  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  the  HPM 
Division  of  the  Koehring  Co.,  reports  it 
has  a  13-month-long  program  (begun 
last  December)  involving  21  Vietnam 


JOHN  ANDREOLA 


Veterans  Opportunity  Fair  in  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

In  photo  left,  Vietnam  vet  Edgardo  Rodriguez  and  his  wife  pay  close  attention  to  VA 
representative  as  he  explains  on-the-job  training  programs  and  benefits  at  Hudson 
County  Veterans  Opportunity  Fair  sponsored  by  Jersey  City  State  College,  Jersey 
City,  N.J.,  in  mid-July  with  cooperation  of  Legion,  community,  state  and  federal 
agencies.  Above,  Viet  vet  counselors  explain  programs  to  some  attending  veterans. 
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POW-MIA's  Honored 

N.Y.  County  Legionnaires  escort  re- 
turned POW's  and  MIA  family  members 
across  Yankee  Stadium  outfield  at  a 
July  4th  ceremony  in  their  honor.  Some 
43,000  double-header  baseball  fans  gave 
the  group  a  standing  ovation.  Leading 
marchers  are  Program  Chmn  and  Co- 
Chmn  John  Morahan  and  Frank  D'Ami- 
co.  The  event  was  co-sponsored  by  the 
N.Y.  County  Legion,  the  Yankees  Base- 
ball Club  and  the  F.  &  M.  Schaeffer 
Brewing  Co.  The  317th  Army  Reserve 
Band  provided  music  and  the  174th  Air 
Nat"!  Guard  did  a  fly-over  during  Na- 
tional Anthem.  Appreciation  plaques 
were  presented  to  the  returned  POW's 
at  a  Stadium  Club  luncheon. 


vets  who  will  graduate  as  full-fledged 
machine  set-up  operators  and  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  continue  employment 
with  the  company.  The  participants  are 
paid  the  going  rate  for  learner  ma- 
chinists and  also  qualify  for  VA  educa- 
tional training  benefits.  The  program  got 
off  to  such  a  good  start,  according  to 
HPM,  that  an  additional  30-vet  program 
is  planned  to  follow. 

•  In  South  Carolina,  the  state  Veter- 
ans Education  and  Employment  Pro- 
gram has  a  "hotline"  in  Columbia  to  help 
returning  veterans.  At  last  report,  over 
500  toll-free  calls  had  been  received  on 
the  service  which  was  started  in  Febru- 
ary. 

•  In  Washington,  the  Tacoma  Com- 
munity College  reports  that  through  its 
efforts,  along  with  the  Legion  and  the 
USO,  over  1,050  veterans  and  eligible 
dependents  now  receive  VA  educational 
assistance  benefits  at  that  school.  In 
Seattle,  Legion  Post  1  reports  a  loan 
program  run  in  cooperation  with  the 
Seattle-First  National  Bank  and  the 
Central  Community  College  to  help  stu- 
dents with  tuition  costs. 

•  In  Ohio,  Ed  Hoffman,  Legion  Out- 
reach Coordinator  at  Marion  Technical 
College,  Marion,  reports  expending  over 
800  hours  in  the  last  year  on  programs 
at  the  college,  and  other  Legion  and 
veterans  activities.  Not  only  that  but  he's 
Adjutant  of  Ohio's  Sixth  District! 

•  In  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  a  unique  vet- 
erans counseling  program  at  Ferris  State 
College  was  helped  with  funds  from 
Saginaw  Post  22  and  East  Lansing  Post 
205  of  the  Legion.  The  college  offers 
a  continuing  program  of  week-long  Vet- 
erans Career  Workshops  at  no  cost  to 
veterans  and  is  financed  mainly  by  a 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Dep't  of  HEW. 

•  In  Kansas,  the  Veterans'  Commis- 
sion reports  334  firms  approved  for 
either  apprenticeship  or  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs  under  the  G.I. Bill  along 
with  163  schools.  As  of  May  1,  there 
were  over  12,000  veterans  enrolled  in 


these  programs  with  about  10,000  in 
educational  institutions  and  2,000  in 
other  training  programs. 

Legion  Extension  Institute 

Legionnaires  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  the  history  and  present-day 
operations  of  their  organization  may 
subscribe  to  the  28th  term  of  the  Le- 
gion's Extension  Institute,  a  mail  order 
home-study  course  prepared  by  the 
Membership  &  Post  Activities  Division. 

The  500-page  course  is  divided  into 
six  tightly  written  units  (one  booklet  per 
unit)  which  covers  the  internal  organi- 
zation of  the  Legion  and  outlines  its 
principal  programs  and  objectives.  It  is 
available  to  Legionnaires,  Auxiliares  and 
Sons  of  the  Legion  members  17  years  of 
age  or  older.  Posts,  units  and  squadrons 
may  enroll  several  members  and  form 
study  groups. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the 


course,  graduates  receive  a  Certificate 
of  graduation  and  a  patch  to  affix  to  Le- 
gion caps.  Auxiliares  receive  an  attrac- 
tive mortarboard  pin  and  chain. 

An  enrollment  coupon  is  provided 
here  for  your  use.  If  it  is  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  names, 
please  use  a  reasonable  facsimile. 

Legion  Baseball  Graduates 

Thirty-eight  former  American  Legion 
Baseball  players  were  on  the  rosters  of 
the  56-member  American  and  National 
League  teams  selected  for  the  1973  Ma- 
jor League  All-Star  Baseball  Game  at 
Royals  Stadium,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on 
July  24.  The  total  includes  two  Legion 
Baseball  Graduate  of  the  Year  Award 
winners,  Brooks  Robinson  of  Baltimore 
and  Carl  Yastrzemski  of  Boston. 

Nine  out  of  16  starters  picked  by  the 
fans,  not  counting  pitchers,  were  alumni 
of  the  Legion's  baseball  program. 


ENROLLMENT  FORM 

AMERICAN  LEGION  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE 

(Use  this  coupon  and  add  extra  names  and  addresses,  if  any,  on  an- 
other sheet.  Make  all  checks  payable  to:  Nat'l  Treasurer,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion.) 

To  The  Faculty 

American  Legion  Extension  Institute 
P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206 

Here's  our  draft  for  $   Enroll  those  listed  herewith  in  the  28th 

American  Legion  Extension  Institute  home  study  course,  and  send  each  the 
first  assignment  and  lesson. 

Total  students  with  this  order  

Name  (last  first)   

Street  Address  

City,  State,  ZIP  Code  

Card  #   Post  or  Unit  #  

(7"///.?  coupon  accommodates  an  order  for  one  fully.  For  more,  use  it  and 
add  additional  names  on  a  separate  sheet,  giving  the  above  info  for  each.) 
COST — One  to  three — $5  each — Four  or  more — $4  each.  Price,  payable  to 
"The  American  Legion,"  based  on  all  sent  in  one  order. 
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A.L.  Baseball  Stars  Shine 

The  Univ.  of  Tulsa's  Jerry  Tabb, 
who  played  three  years  of  Legion  Base- 
ball with  Post  44  at  Altus,  Okla.,  has 
been  named  "All  Infield"  in  the  1973 
Academic  AU-American  baseball  team 
(University  division).  The  selection  is 
based  on  the  combination  of  talent  both 
in  the  classroom  and  on  the  playing 
field.  Tabb,  a  junior  at  Tulsa,  was  a 
first-round  draft  choice  of  the  Chicago 
Cubs. 

Two  graduates  of  Legion  Baseball 
played  their  first  games  recently  as 
Major  Leaguers.  David  Clyde  of  the 
Texas  Rangers  pitched  five  innings 
against  the  Minnesota  Twins  to  gain  a 
4-2  victory  in  his  first  outing.  Dave 
Winfield,  San  Diego's  first  choice  in  the 
recent  draft,  got  six  hits  in  13  at-bats, 
including  a  home  run,  in  his  first  week 
of  Major  League  competition  with  the 
Padres. 

Former  Legion  player  Benny  Joe 
Edelen  of  Gracemont,  Okla.,  has  been 
selected  by  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  as 
their  first  choice  in  baseball's  free-agent 
draft.  The  Red  Birds  selected  12th  on 
the  first  round. 

In  Legion  play  last  season,  Edelen 
hit  28  home  runs  while  compiling  a 
.403  batting  average  and  a  19-1  pitch- 
ing mark.  His  team.  Post  112  of  Ft. 
Cobb,  Okla.,  won  the  Class  B  State  title 
and  took  part  in  the  National  tourna- 
ment. 


Dedicating  a  park  and  a  plaque  to  the 
memory  of  Vietnam  veterans  are  mem- 
bers of  Post  146,  Oceanside  and  Carls- 
bad, Calif.  It  was  a  joint  effort  v^ith  the 
Oceanside  Lions  Club.  In  photo  are 
Marine  S/Sgt.  James  Simpson,  Al  Quien 
(standing),  &  Post  Cmdr  Henry  Collins. 


Kansas  Legion  Tennis 

The  Kansas  Dep't  Legion  completed 
its  annual  State  Youth  tennis  tourna- 
ment at  Lindsborg,  reports  local  tourna- 
ment chairman  Wayne  Dickerson,  with 
competition  in  boys  and  girls  singles 
and  doubles.  A  total  of  28  trophies  and 


38  ribbons  were  awarded  to  the  tourna- 
ment participants.  The  competition 
utilized  10  courts  and  12  dozen  balls. 
Boys  desiring  to  stay  at  the  tournament 
site  overnight  were  housed  in  Deere 
Hall,  girls  in  Alma  Swenson  Dorm. 
Both  halls  were  chaperoned  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Legion  and  Auxiliary. 

On  Monday,  the  first  evening  of  the 
tournament,  everyone  attended  a  picnic 
at  Lindsborg  Post.  Food  preparers  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buz  Marston,  Evelyn 
Johanson,  Leland  and  Harold  Olson, 
Melvin  Hagstrand  and  Terry  Rupert. 
Assisting  in  running  the  tournament 
were  Ron  Dahlsten,  Brice  Young,  Verne 
Englund,  Murray  Marston,  and  Diane, 
Steve  and  Maria  Dickerson. 

Posts  Aid  Indian  Children 

Nowhere  is  the  growing  concern  of 
Americans  with  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  more  evident  than  in  the 
good  works  of  American  Legion  posts 
and  auxiliaries  throughout  the  United 
States.  Sixteen  young  descendants  of 
the  first  Americans  are  being  helped  to 
take  their  rightful  heritage  in  20th  Cen- 
tury America  through  Save  the  Chil- 
dren Federation  sponsorships  by  Legion 
posts. 

These  posts  are  assisting  needy  young 
American  Indian  children,  working  to 
help  them  overcome  the  multiplicity  of 
problems  that  face  them:  lack  of  edu- 
cational opportunity,  high  unemploy- 
ment rate,  high  disease  and  mortality 
rates,  high  suicide  rate.  The  Federation 
calls  them  the  most  disadvantaged  of 
all  American  minorities. 

The  Junior  Members,  4th  District, 
Chicago,  sponsor  seven  of  the  children. 
Other  sponsors  are  Post  1700,  Endicott, 
N.Y.;  Unit  336,  Glenwood  Landing, 
N.Y.;  Post  1296,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.; 
Unit  854,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y.;  Unit 
66,  Westport,  Conn.;  and  the  Auxiliary 
of  the  Dep't  of  New  Jersey. 

Legion  Press  Prizewinners 

The  Legionnaire,  a  publication  of  the 
Dep't  of  Maine,  won  first  place  as  the 
best  all-around  publication  in  the  un- 
limited category  in  this  year's  American 
Legion  Press  Association  Contest.  Sec- 
ond and  third  place  winners  are  The 
Georgia  Legionnaire,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
the  South  Dakota  Legion  News,  Water- 
town,  S.D.  All  three  winners  are  de- 
partment publications. 

The  Livingston  Safari  of  Post  201, 
Livingston,  N.J.,  with  Salvador  Quin- 
tana  as  editor,  captured  top  honors  in 
the  best  post  publication  category  and 
the  Al  Weinberg  Plaque.  Second  and 
third  place  winners  are  the  Spirit  of  73, 
Post  73,  East  Orange,  N.J.,  and  The 
Bunker,  Post  23,  Milford,  N.H. 

The  Jack  R.C.  Cann  Plaque,  which 
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NEWS 

is  for  competition  by  niimeo,  ditto  and 
like  process  papers,  was  won  by  the 
Bugler  of  Post  427,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
with  David  Market  as  editor.  Second 
place  went  to  Gold  Star  Dust,  Post 
505,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  third  place 
to  the  Lafayette  Communique,  Post 
159,  Chicago,  111. 

George  Osborne,  editor  of  The 
Georgia  Legionnaire,  won  the  best  edi- 
torial category  and  the  William  Rom- 
inger  Plaque. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

The  Americanism  Committee  of  Kings 
County,  N.Y.,  Legion  staged  its  annual 
Student  Honor  Night  program  at  Brook- 
lyn College.  Nearly  600  students  repre- 
sented the  elite  of  all  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  Brooklyn — public, 
private  and  parochial.  Each  student  re- 
ceived a  certificate  of  merit  from  the 
Legion  and  there  were  special  awards  of 
United  States  Savings  Bonds  and  other 
prizes.  The  tone  of  the  exercises  was  set 
by  Deputy  Borough  President  John 
Hayes,  who  read  the  official  proclama- 
tion praising  the  youngsters,  the  par- 
ents, the  educators  and  the  Legion. 
Remarks  were  also  made  by  City  Coun- 
cil Majority  Leader  Thomas  Cuite  and 
James  F.  O'Neil,  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  and 
publisher  of  The  American  Legion 
Magazine,  and  attorney  Francis  Gior- 
dano, Dep't  Judge  Advocate,  who  initi- 
ated the  program  several  years  ago. 
Peter  Cofrancisco  presided. 

■ 

Oklahoma  Legionnaire  Gov.  David  Hall 
has  signed  an  educational  scholarship 
bill  into  law  that  will  permit  POW-MIAs 
or  their  dependents  to  attend  any  state 
supported  institution  of  higher  learning 
free  of  tuition  charges.  Oklahoma  be- 
comes the  32nd  state  to  pass  tuition 
assistance  legislation  of  this  type. 
■ 

The  Texas  Legion  has  donated  $5,000 
as  its  share  of  the  cost  of  a  statue  of 
Audie  L.  Murphy,  which  will  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  new  Audie  L.  Murphy 
VA  Hospital  in  San  Antonio.  A  portion 
of  the  gift  will  go  toward  a  memorial 
room  inside  the  hospital  where  Murphy 
relics  will  be  displayed.  Murphy,  the 
most  decorated  soldier  of  the  American 
Forces  in  WW2,  died  in  an  airplane 
crash  May  28,  1971.  He  was  a  member 
of  Post  627,  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  and  a 
native  of  Farmersville,  Texas. 

■ 

The  Cuyahoga  County  (Cleveland), 
Ohio,  Legion's  annual  award  to  a  com- 
pany with  the  best  record  in  hiring  vet- 
erans went  to  Ford.  In  the  photo  (1.  to 
rt.),  plant  managers  Charles  Kill  and 
Charles  Augey  accept  the  Citation  of 
Recognition  from  William  Zahuranec, 
District  Cmdr,  and  Merton  Hertz,  of  the 


In  Ohio:  an  award  for  hiring  veterans 

Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment.  The  Ford 
facilities  in  suburban  Brook  Park  em- 
ploy more  than  10,000  persons — over 
half  of  them  veterans. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

In  appreciation  of  Bob  Hope's  31  years 
of  dedicated  showmanship  in  entertain- 
ing servicemen  throughout  the  world, 
Post  126,  Cliffside  Park,  N.J.,  presented 
him  with  a  plaque.  The  presentation  was 
made  at  the  Garden  State  Art  Center, 
Holmdel,  where  Hope  was  appearing. 
Over  100  post  and  unit  members  made 
the  journey  to  see  the  presentation  be- 
fore more  than  5,000  people.  Past  Post 
Cmdr  Harry  Stanchak,  Jr.,  gave  Hope  a 
proclamation  by  Gov.  William  Cahill  in 
which  the  Governor  had  proclaimed 
Bob  Hope  Week  in  the  state.  These 
gifts  will  be  placed  in  a  museum  which 
is  being  built  for  Hope  in  Hollywood 
just  across  from  the  NBC  Studios.  In  the 
photo,  from  the  left,  are  Stanchak,  Hope 
and  Post  Cmdr  Joseph  Zublena. 


Noted:  Bob  Hope's  31  dedicated  years 
■ 

Post  527,  Hamburg,  N.Y.,  raised 
$13,000  for  the  families  of  two  men 
seriously  injured  by  a  bomb  explosion 
in  the  home  of  one  of  them.  The  bomb 
was  in  the  home  of  William  Davidson. 
He  and  Sgt.  Longin  Kloc,  a  member  of 
the  Village  Police,  were  injured.  Chair- 
man of  the  drive  was  Robert  King. 
■ 

Legionnaire  August  Munk,  of  Holiday, 
Fla.,  saved  the  life  of  a  four-year-old 
boy  who  fell  off  a  fishing  dock  in  Port 
Richie  into  20  feet  of  water.  The  fully- 


clothed  Munk  slid  off  the  dock,  suffer- 
ing painful  leg  lacerations,  located  the 
boy  under  water  and  brought  him  to  the 
surface.  Unconscious  at  first,  the  boy 
was  revived  almost  immediately.  Munk 
is  a  retired  Baltimore  City  Police  officer. 
■ 

What  may  be  a  new  Legion  program  was 
developed  by  Post  149,  Fayetteville,  W. 

Va.  It's  called  the  West  Virginia  Frog 
Jumping  Contest,  and  it  was  part  of  an 
Independence  Day  celebration  on  July 
4.  A  challenge  was  issued  to  the  State 
of  California  to  prove  that  its  West 
Coast  jumpers  could  outdo  the  big 
hillybilly  croakers.  Cash  prizes  were 
awarded. 

■ 

Happy  Camp,  Calif.,  Post  and  Unit  530 

built  and  dedicated  a  monument  and  a 
plaque  to  veterans  of  all  wars.  Roy 
lonlow  and  Post  Cmdr  Lester  Bright 
hauled  most  of  the  white  river  rock, 
while  Ken  Stott  did  the  rock  work. 
■ 

Post  96,  Morgan  City,  La.,  hosted  about 
300  GIs  from  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  who 
were  in  Morgan  City  helping  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  its  fight 
against  floods.  The  post  treated  the  men 
(62nd  Eng.  Bn.)  to  crawfish,  beer,  music 
and  dancing. 

■ 

On  behalf  of  her  post.  Post  2,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  Mrs.  Martha  Marlowe  (the 
post  chaplain)  hand  crocheted  a  7x4 
foot,  three-dimension  mural  of  Leo- 
nardo DaVinci's  Last  Supper  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Grand  Army  Home  for 
Veterans  at  King,  Wis.  The  mural  is 
framed  in  no-glare  museum  glass  and  is 
hung  in  the  Gil  Stordock  Hall.  (The 
late  Gil  Stordock  was  a  Wisconsin  Dep't 
Cmdr  and  a  commandant  of  the  Home.) 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of 
American  Legion  Service  Officers  represent- 
ing claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness 
Forms  available  only  from  State  Legion 
Service  Officers. 

169th  FA  Bn,  Bat  C  (Luzon,  Philippines, 
June,  July  1945) — Need  information  from 
Captain  Zabrowski,  Bernarchez,  Butler, 
Gavanis  and  any  other  comrades  who  re- 
call that  Peter  L.  Gallant  hurt  his  back 
while  turning  105mm  Howitzer  into  posi- 
tion. Write  "CD182,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019" 

15th  Inf,  1st  Bat  Gp,  Hq  &  Hq  Co  (Bamberg, 
Germany  Aug.  1962) — Need  information 
from  Col.  Stevens  and  any  other  comrades 
who  know  that  Evan  L.  Griffin  sustained 
an  injury  to  right  ankle.  Write  "CD183 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

88th  AA  Bn,  Cadre  Unit  (Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
Feb.  1949) — Need  information  from  Sgts 
Shaw,  Jordan,  Alexander,  and  Cpl  Chase 
and  any  other  comrades  who  recall  that 
Burl  Kisamore  hurt  his  back  in  parachute 
jump,  was  in  base  hospital  and  had  two 
weeks  bed  rest.  Write  "CD  184,  American 
Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 
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Post  History  winners  will  try  again. 

Entries  in  the  Legion's  annual  Nat'l  Post 
History  Contest  will  be  judged  next 
month  at  Nat'l.  Hq.  Among  those  hope- 
ful of  success  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben 
Curtis  of  Post  3,  Wickliffe,  Ky.  (shown 
in  photo),  first  place  winners  in  their 
post's  category  in  both  '70  and  '72. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Legionnaire   Wilburt  E.  Leppien,  of 

Madison,  Wise,  who  has  appeared  in 
18  consecutive  Nat'l  American  Legion 
Convention  parades  as  Uncle  Sam,  pro- 
filed at  length  in  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  in  the  section  called  "Know 
Your  Madisonian."  The  WW2  veteran 
is  a  sales  representative  for  Radio  Sta- 
tion WISM-AM  &  FM. 

■ 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Grice,  of  Camarillo, 
Calif.,  widow  of  The  Reverend  Thomas 
Grice,    Legion    Past    Nat'l  Chaplain 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  June  30,  1973 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-June  30,  1973  .  .$  986,249 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    14,601,639 

Basic  units  in  force  (number)   131,866 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1973    4,945 

New  Applications  declined   646 

New  Applications  suspended 

(applicant  failed  to  return 

health  form)    212 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted 
by  the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958. 
It  Is  decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on 
application  to  paid-up  members  of  The 
American  Legion  subject  to  approval  based 
on  health  and  employment  statement.  Death 
benefits  range  from  $40,000  (four  full  units 
up  through  age  29)  (25  in  Ohio)  in  decreasing 
steps  with  age  to  termination  of  insurance 
at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birthday  occurs. 
Available  up  to  four  full  units  at  a  flat  rate 
of  $24  per  unit  a  year  on  a  calendar  year 
basis,  pro-rated  during  the  first  year  at  $2  a 
month  per  unit  for  insurance  approved  after 
January  1.  Underwritten  by  two  commercial 
life  insurance  companies,  the  Occidental  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  California  and  United  States 
Life  Insurance  Co.  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
American  Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is 
managed  by  trustees  operating  under  the 
laws  of  Missouri.  No  other  insurance  may 
use  the  full  words  "American  Legion."  Ad- 
ministered by  The  American  Legion  Insur- 
ance Division,  P.O.  Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60680,  to  which  write  for  more  details. 


(1948-49),  who  has  compiled  a  me- 
morial biography  of  her  late  husband, 
to  be  published  under  the  title,  "Pastor, 
Chaplain  and  Friend."  The  book  deals 
with  Reverend  Tom's  experiences  as  an 
Army  combat  chaplain  in  WWl,  his 
work  as  Nat'l  Chaplain,  and  his  abiding 
interest  in  Legionnaires.  It  includes 
speeches  and  sermons  on  Legion  and 
other  occasions. 

■ 

Dr.  Russell  Burton  Roth,  a  member  of 
Erie,  Pa.,  Post  11,  elected  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Assoc.  A  WW2 
veteran,  he  entered  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  in  1944,  served  in  the  Pacific 
and  was  discharged  in  1946. 

■ 

Nat'l    Chaplain   L.P.   Fitzpatrick,  of 

Coin,  Iowa,  who  appeared  on  WLAC- 
TV,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  Mornings 
With  Siegel,  a  call-in  talk  show.  Several 
interesting  and  loaded  questions  were 
put  to  him  by  host  Stanley  Siegel,  and 
some  veterans  called  in  to  ask  how  to 
join  the  Legion. 

■ 

Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Stephen  F.  Chadwick 

(1938-39),  a  veteran  of  America's  Si- 
berian Expedition,  elected  Nat'l  Cmdr 
of  Veterans  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  in  Siberia  (1918-1920) 
for  the  ensuing  year.  L.A.  McQuiddy, 
6034  S.  LaBrea  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Ca 
90056,  is  the  Nat'l  Adjutant. 

■ 

Clarence  M.  Kelley,  Legion  member  of 
FBI  Post  56,  Washington,  D.C.,  appoint- 
ed by  President  Nixon  to  be  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 


DEATHS 


Eddie  Rickenbacker,  82,  America's 
"Ace  of  Aces"  in  WWl,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Aeronautics 
Commission  (1932-33  and  1946-47)  and 
longtime  advisor  to  the  Nat'l  Defense 
Committee,  in  Zurich,  Switzerland.  He 
served  on  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Legislative 
Committee  in  1920  and  on  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  in  1922. 

■ 

Harry  C.  Blanton,  79,  of  Sikeston,  Mo., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1930-31). 

■ 

James  S.  Saliba,  of  Florence,  Ala.,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1942-43)  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  a  member  of  the  Nat'l 
Economic  Commission. 

■ 

Theodore  S.  Capik,  of  Mexico,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1958-59). 

■ 

Manuel  Font,  85,  of  Hato  Rey,  P.R.. 
Past  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  (1928-29),  Past 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  (1927- 
28,  1937-39),  and  Past  Dep't  Cmdr 
(1933-35,  1941-44). 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


THE  TALLEST  HUMAN  IN  THE 
WORLD,..AND  HIS  DAD! 

Robert  Wadlow,  at  age  22, 
reached  the  record  height 
of  8  ft.  11.1  in.  His 
father  was  the  long  time 
Mayor  of  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  heaviest  human  on  record 
weighed  1,069  lbs.  and  was  buried 
in  a  box  the  size  of  a  piano  case. 

The  highest  divorce  settlement 
ever  made  was  $9,500,000. 

The  longest  single 
unbroken  apple  peel  on , 
record  is  1,568.5  in. 
The  apple  was  15  in. 
in  diameter! 


The  greatest  number 
of  children  produced 
by  a  mother  is  an 
unbelievable  69. 

The  rarest  dog  in  the  , 
world  is  the  lowchen  i 
or  lion  dog  of  which 
there  are  only  52. 

The  shortest  war 
in  history  lasted 
38  minutes. 

The  most  expensive 
wine  in  the  world 
cost  about  $300 
a  glass. 

Here  it  is-lhe  only 
book  of  its  kind- 
The  Guinness  Book  | 
of  World  Records 
— enlarged  and  up- 
dated! h  contains 
over  3,000  all-time 
records,  statistics, 
spectacular  feats  of 
man,  nature,  science, 
space,  the  arts,  enter- 
tainment, the  world  of  I 
sports  and  little  known! 
fantastic  phenomena. 
Packed  with  unbeliev- 
able facts  and  over 
400  photos! 

SETTLE  ANY  ARGUMENT! 
AMAZE  YOUR  FRIENDS! 


You  won't  be 
able  to  put  it 
down.  This  637 
page  fantastic 
hard-covered  vol- 
ume is  a  must 
for  any  library. 
Nearly  10,000,000 
copies  sold 
worldwide. 


The 
biggest! 
smallest!  | 
richest! 
highest! 
shortest! 
oldest! 
lightest! 
longest! 
fastest! 
slowest! 
greatest! 


•THIS  IS  BY  FAR,  THE 
BEST  BOOK-BARGAIN 
IN  THE  WORLD." 

"GUINNESS  HAS  THE 
ANSWERS" 

—Boston  Globe 

"IT'S  VALID, 
AUTHORITATIVE... 
AN  INDISPENSABLE ' 
BOOK"  -The  N.Y.  Times 

"THE  KIND  OF  BOOK  HARD'COyERlD 

A  PERSON  CAN  READ  g...  .  cniTmUl 

WITHOUT  STOPPING"  tULLtUIIIUH! 

—Saturday  Review 

YOU  CAN  BELIEVE  IN  GUINNESS!  BEFORE  ANY  RECORD 
GOES  IN  THIS  BOOK  IT  MUST  BE  DOCUMENTED  FIRST! 

Only  $5.95.  MONEYBACK  GUARANTEE. 

BOOK  OF  WORLD  RECORDS,  DEPT.  G  143 
1966  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10023 

Please  rush  me    Guinness  Book  Of  World 

Records  at  $5.95  ea.  (plus  600  post,  and  hand.)  En- 
closed is  my  check  or  money  order  for  $  

If  not  completely  satisfied,  I'll  return  the  book  with- 
in 15  days  for  a  full  refund. 

name  


please  print 


address . 


.  zip. 


Make  check/money  order  payable  to 
Book  Of  World  Records 

©  Broadway  Bookfinders,  1973 


NEWS"" 

Hugh  A.  Bowman,  75,  of  Pendleton, 
Ore,  Past  Nat'l  Executive  Committee- 
man (1945-47)  and  Past  Dep't  Cmdr 
(1942-43). 

■ 

Ediiardo  Cuchi  Coll,  80,  of  Santurce, 
P.R.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1952-54,  1965- 
67),  and  Past  Dep't  Adj.  (1951-52, 
1970-72).  He  served  as  alternate  Nat'l 
Executive  Committeeman  in  1955-57 
and  1961-65,  and  was  Dep't  Vice  Cmdr, 
Dep't  Judge  Advocate,  and  chairman  of 
the  Dep't  Legislative  Commission.  He 
was  the  uncle  of  the  present  Dep't  Ad- 
jutant, Jose  J.  Pastor  Ginorio. 

B 

Thomas  J.  Michie,  Sr.,  76,  of  Charlottes- 
ville, 'Va.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1924-25) 
and  Past  Alternate  Nat'l  Executive 
Committeeman  (1925-27). 

■ 

Randall  C.  Biart,  76,  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  35  years  the  executive  director  of  the 
Nebraska  Children's  Home  Society;  he 
was  a  member  and  a  director  of  The 
American  Legion  Child  Welfare  Foun- 
dation, Inc.  (as  it  was  then  known)  in 
1960-63  and  served  as  vice  president 
in  1963-64.  From  1943-61  he  served  as 
a  general  member  of  Area  D  of  the 
Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Commission  and  at 
various  times  over  the  years  was  the 
vice  chairman  and  chairman. 

■ 

Eldon  S.  Dummit,  76,  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1930-31). 
■ 

Felix  Pogliano,  84,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
Past  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  (1950-51). 
■ 

Jack  E.  Cunio,  52,  of  Rockville,  Md.,  a 
longtime  staff  supervisor  in  the  Legion's 
Washington  office.  He  was  the  supervi- 
sor of  the  Legion's  Veterans  and  De- 
pendents Claims  Unit. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envel- 
ope to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine. 1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York  N.Y.  10019.  Notices  should  be  received 
at  least  five  months  before  scheduled  re- 
union. No  written  letter  necessary  to  get 
form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume 
of  requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Gas  Reg't^(Oct)  Ed  Sieling,  927  W.  Huron 
St..  Chicago.  111.  60622  ^ 

3rd  Div  (Pa.)— (Oct)  Earl  Schick,  RD  #1, 
Muncy,  Pa.  17756  _  „ 

10th  Arm'd  Div— (Oct)  James  Revell,  10433 
S  W.  99th  Terr.,  Miami,  Fla.  33156 

13th  Inf,  Co  L— (Oct)  Roy  Sandlin,  607  Poplar 
Dr.,  Greer.  So.  Car.  29651 

37th  Ord  Co,  MM— (Oct)  Mrs.  Sid  Geiss,  Port 
O'Call  Motor  Lodge,  Cleveland,  O. 

43rd  Div — (Sept)  Joseph  Zimmer,  State  Ar- 
mory, 360  Broad  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

52nd  Medical  Bn— (Oct)  Arthur  Midboe,  883 
Shadowbrook  Rd.,  Ridgewood,  NJ  07450 

62nd  Art'y,  CAC  Supply  Co— (Oct)  Neal  Pfaf- 
fenberger,  Rt.  1.  Seymour,  Ind.  47274 

66th  Field  Art'y  Brigade  (WWl)— (Oct)  Rich- 
ard Martin,  12105  SW  72nd  Ave..  Portland, 
Ore.  97223 


77th  Div— (Oct)  Harry  Pagliari,  1935  Alcoa 

Dr..  Arnold.  Pa.  15068 
78th   Div— (Oct)   E,  Werner,  1602  Delaware 

Ave..  Durham,  N.C.  27705 
82nd  Div— (Oct.)  Frank  Ruppe,  5221  70th  St., 

Maspeth,  N.Y.  11378 
88th  MP,  Co  S  (WWl)— (Sept)  Albert  Meyer, 

Cumberland,  Iowa  50843 
90th  Div— (Oct)  C.  Steel,  7816  Crescent,  Ray- 
town.  Mo.  64138 
99th  Inf  (Bn)  (Sep)— (Oct)  A.  Engen,  525  6th 

Ave.  W.,  W.  Fargo,  No.  Dak.  58078 
102nd  Bn  CA  AA  (So.  Pacific)— ( Oct)  Cyril 

Fess,  90  Fayette  Ave.,  Kenmore,  NY  14223 
105th   Field  Art'y— (.Oct)   Arthur  Hirt,  431 

Kimball  Ave..  YonRers.  NY  10704 
106th  Field  Art'y  (WW1,WW2,  Peacetime)— 

(Oct)  Fran  Saelzler,  15  Waltham  Ave.,  Lan- 
caster. N.Y.  14086 
107th  Evac  Hosp  (WW2)— (Oct)  Giles  Laugh- 

rea,  169  Cfhurch  St.,  Watertown,  Ma.  02172 
108th  Evac  Hosp— (Oct)  Logan  Carr,  42  11- 

lini  Dr.,  Taylorville,  III.  62568 
108th  Inf,  2nd  Bn   (WW2)— (Oct)  Joe  Mc- 

Manus,  130  Eastgate  Dr.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
109th  Inf  (or  any  of  28th  Div)— (Oct)  Warren 

Lynn,  1717  7th  St.,  Portsmouth,  O.  45662 
114th   Field    Sig   Bn   (WWl)— (Oct)  Robert 

Mount,  P.O.  Box  1306,  Ruston,  La.  71270 
116th   AAA   Gun  Bn,  Bat  D— (Oct)  Frank 

Scirrotto,  13  Avalon  Dr.,  Colonia,  N.J.  07067 
124th  Cav,  Tp  F— (Oct)  E.  Warren,  Star  Route 

Box  55.  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.  76067 
126th-173rd   Field   Art'y   Bn    (WW2)— (Oct) 

Edward  Kloth,  524  Ogden  St.,  Medford,  Wis. 
127th  Inf— (Sept)  Alfred  Thiel,  Rte  1,  Box 

79.  Oakfield.  Wis.  53065 


Post  949,  Chicago,  III.,  presented  five 
Panasonic  19-inch  TV  sets  to  the  VA  Re- 
search Hospital  for  use  by  incapacitated 
patients     in    the     Orthopedic  Ward. 


129th  Field  Art'y,  Bats  C  &  E  (WWl)— (Sept) 

W.  Myers,  5200  Harvard  Ave.,  Kansas  City, 

Mo.  64133  .  ^ 

129th  Inf,  2nd  Bn— (Oct)   George  Andrey, 

1129  Idaho  St.,  Gary,  Ind.  46403 
139th  Inf,  Co  D  (WWl)— (Oct)  Lloyd  Hemp- 
hill, Box  331,  314  N.  State,  Caney,  Kan. 

67333  „  ,^  ^ 

138th  Inf,  Co  L  (WW2)— (Oct)  Alvia  Pabst, 

Rt  3.  Hannibal.  Mo.  63401 
143rd  Inf,  Co  C  (WWl)— (Nov)  M.  Stewart, 

1475  Cartwright,  Beaumont,  Tex.  77701 
144th  Inf,  Co  E  (WWl)— (Oct)  T.  Winston, 

812  W.  6th  St.,  McGregor,  Tex.  76657 
148th  Inf,  Co  D— (Oct)  John  Nagy,  409  W. 

3rd  St.,  Port  Clinton,  O.  43452 
157th  Inf— (Nov)   Melvin  Almire,  409  Flor- 
ence, Aurora.  Colo.  80010 
mth    Field    Hosp    (WWl)— (Nov)  Conrad 

Baker,  1937  Park  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Ca.  95126 
164th   Inf— (Oct)   William  Burns,  2201  11th 

Ave.  N.,  Grand  Forks,  N.D.  58201 
174th  MP  Bn— (Oct.)  Clarence  Hart,  3821  SE 

Tomahawk  Trail,  Topeka,  Kans.  66619 
281st  Field  Art'y  Bn,  Bat  B— (Nov)  Chester 

Carroll,  3715  Sechrest  Ave.,  Bakersfield,  Ca. 
301st    GHQ    MP    Bn,    Co    A— (Oct)  James 

Rourke.  404  Cleveland  Ave.,  Bridgeport, 

Conn.  06604 
354th  Inf— (Oct)  Frank  Whaley,  205  Ruby  St., 

Paris.  Mo.  65275 
361st  Eng  SS  Reg't^(Oct.)  John  Zirafi,  92 

Morris  Ave..  Girard,  O.  44420 
389th  Field  Art'y  Bn,  Bat  C— (Oct)  Walter 

Radatz,   249,34  Hickory,   Dearborn,  Mich. 
449th  AAA  AW  Bn,  BAB— (Oct)  George  El- 
liott, Jr.,  199  Karen  Lee  Rd.,  Glastonbury, 

Conn.  06033 
450th   Eng— (Oct)    Robert  Hines,   Box  860, 

Dublin,  Va.  24084 
504th  AAA  Gun  Bn— (Oct)  Rolland  Henning, 

3019  Muirfield  Dr.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43614 
50.')th  MP  Bn.  Co  B— (Oct)  Samuel  Ruff,  166 

Butler  Ave..  Staten  Island,  NY  10307 
551st  AAA  Bn— (Oct)  Lloyd  Britt,  P.O.  Box 

55,  Newton  Grove,  N.C.  28366 


572nd  AAA— (Oct)  Michael  Duda.  P.O.  Box 

241.  Scranton,  Pa.  18501 
643rd   Tank   Dest— (Oct)    John  Wesenberg, 

P.O.  Box  623.  New  York,  N.Y.  10008 
661st  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Oct)  Millard  MeUinger, 

Sr.  RD  1,  WrightsviUe,  Pa.  17368 
701st    MP    Bn,    Co    D    (WW2)— (Oct)  Otis 

Thomas,  Rt.  1,  Corydon,  Iowa  50080 
724th  Trans  Rwy  Oper  Bn  (Korea)- (Oct) 

Lynn  Moore,  40  W.  Nippon  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19119 
745th  Tank  Bn— (Oct)  A.  Spencer,  P.O.  Box 

206,  Marseilles,  111.  61341 
776th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Oct)  Walter  Peternell, 

4162  Bridlewood  Dr.,  Akron,  O.  44321 
816th  Avn   Eng  Bn— (Oct)    Edward  Toma- 

sello,  225  Nassau  Blvd..  Garden  City  S., 

N.Y.  11530 

820th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Oct)  Steven  Siekierka, 
24931  S.  Sylbert  Ct.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48239 

901st  Ord,  HAM  Co— (Oct)  Vincent  Giglio, 
49  Furnace  Dock  Rd.,  Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.  10520 

909th  QM  Det,  DAAF  (Deming,  N.M.)— (Oct) 

Bill  Schmitz,  5112  W.  40th  St.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn.  55416 
Ambulance  Serv— (Oct)  Thomas  Ellis,  209  E. 

Maple  Ave.,  Merchantville,  N.J.  08109 
J.  T.  Robinson  WW2  Nurses— (Oct)  Lucille 

Carter,  5800  Morgan  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn.  .55419 
Washington  Coast  Art'y  Ass'n — (Nov)  Floyd 

Oles,  1018  S.  60th  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98408 

NAVY 

6th  Seabees  (WW2)— (Oct)  James  Trainer, 

Box  J,  Cuba,  Mo.  65453 
28th  Seabees  (WW2)— (Oct)  Bruno  Petruc- 

cione,  12  Imperial  Dr.,  New  Hartford,  N.Y. 

13413 

40th  Seabees — (Oct)  Lyle  Bramson,  15  Crane 

Dr.,  San  Anselmo,  Ca.  94960 
69th  Seabees — (Oct)  Eric  Arenberg,  270  104th 

St.,  Stone  Harbor,  N.J.  08247 
CGC  Rockaway — (Oct)  Harry  Hess,  Jr.,  Box 

28,  Stillwater,  N.J.  07875 
Co  714,  Great  Lakes,  111  (1943)— (Oct)  Harrold 

Monning,  310  E.  8th  St.,  Kewanee,  111.  61443 
LST  924— (Oct)  Joseph  Zacek,  249  N.  Rich- 
mond Ave.,  Clarendon  Hills,  111.  60514 
NAMRU  #2  (Medical  Research  Unit,  WW2)— 

(Oct)  Chuck  Davison,  1122  Holmes  PI.,  De- 

Kalb.  111.  60113 
Naval    Air    Sqdn    VPB213— (Nov)  George 

Hutchinson,  86  Christol  St.,  Metuchen,  N.J. 

08840 

PtBoat  Repair  Unit  E-11-29  PT  Bases  17,25 — 
(Oct)  Malcolm  Bird,  71  Liberty  St.,  Feed- 
ing Hills,  Mass.  01030 

Torpedo  Sqdn  82  {VT82)— (Oct)  R.  Dow,  48 
Wyola  Dr.,  Worcester,  Mass.  01603 

USS  Boise  (CL47)— (Oct)  Melvin  Howard, 
9631  Clark  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19115 

USS  Canberra  (CA70) — (Oct)  Jerry  Der  Bog- 
hosian,  P.O.  Box  1602,  Portland,  Me.  04104 

USS  Creon  (ARLll)— (Oct)  Eugene  Ousley, 
2317  E.  McWilliams  Ave.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
89101 

USS  Harry  Lee  (APAIO)— (Nov)  Michael 
Kutlowski,  1  Ashbrook  Dr.,  Hampton,  N.H. 
03842 

USS  Joseph  T.  Dickman  (APA13)— (Oct) 
Edward  Polakoff.  1118  N.W.  19th  St.,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  33311 

USS  Langley  (Officers  &  EM)— (Sept)  Rich- 
ard Merkel,  M.D.,  101  Medical  Plaza,  To- 
peka, Kan.  66604 

USS  Mellena  (AKA32)  (1945-46)— (Nov)  Don 
Lattimer,  824  No.  Madison,  Mason  City, 
Iowa  50401 

USS  New  Mexico  (BB40)— (Oct)  A.  Lofurno, 

2076  54th  St..  San  Diego,  Ca.  92105 
USS  Pennsylvania — (Nov)    Ralph  Hopkins, 

213  So.  5th  St..  Hannibal,  Mo.  63401 
USS  Philadelphia  {CL41)— (Oct)  Frank  Amo- 

roson,  93  Dunbar  St.,  Somerset,  N.J.  08873 
USS  Saratoga  (CV3)— (Oct)  Peter  Tonelli,  431 

N.  Granada  Dr.,  La.  Habra,  Ca.  90631 
USS  Stafford  (DE411)— (Oct)  Charles  Rowe, 

P.O.  Box  617,  Fredericksburg,  Va.  22401 

AIR 

16th  Serv  Sqdn— (Oct)   William  Pearl,  615 

Custer,  Brush,  Colo.  80723 
27th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)— (Oct.)  Ray  Durant, 

1190  7th  Ave.,  Santa  Cruze,  Calif.  95060 
36th  Ftr  Gp  (Europe,  WW2)— (Oct)  W.  Shis- 

ler.  1870  Tamarack  Cir.  N.,  Columbus,  O. 

43229 

70th  Serv  Sqdn  (WW2)— (Oct)  Carl  Joost, 
530  N.E.  35th  St.,  Topeka,  Kan.  66617 

379th  AAF  Base,  AAFTC  BTC  4  &  9  (Miami 
Beach) — (Oct)  Francis  Gervascio,  351  Hart- 
ford Ave.  Wethersfield,  Conn.  06109 

496th  &  497th  Aero  Sqdns  (1917)— (Nov)  Wm. 
Mussig,  474  W.  238  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10463 

830th  Eng  Avn  Bn— (Oct)  C.  Dooley,  R  2  Box 

408A,  Conroe,  Tex.  77301 
RCAF   407th,   415th,   431st   &    434th  Sqdns 

(V/W2)— (Oct)  George  Sutherland,  30  Edith 

Dr.  #1201,  Toronto  12,  Ontario 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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An  important  opportunity  for  veterans  50  and  over. 

Despite  what  many  people  may  think,  drivers  over  50  tend  to  get  into  fewer  accidents  and  are  better 
risks  than  younger  drivers. 

So,  the  Colonial  Penn  Insurance  Company  has  put  together  a  unique  aiito  insurance  plan  for  people 
50  and  over.  If  you  have  a  good  driving  record  and  are  50  or  over,  you  may  be  able  to  save  $20-$40-$80 
or  more  on  your  auto  insurance. 

Guaranteed  Renewable  for  Life  Feature. Do  you  know  of  any  insurance  companies  that  olTer 
Guaranteed  Lifetime  Renewal  and  Limited  Cancellation  features?  Ours  does.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had 
his  insurance  cancelled  knows  how  important  this  added  protection  is  to  a  policyholder.  A  full  explanation 
of  these  features  is  included  in  the  information  we'll  mail  you. 

Fast  claim  service.  Claims  are  handled  quickly,  conveniently  and  fairly  through  over  1400  claims 
representatives  located  in  all  50  states  and  Canada.  And  our  claims  representatives  are  specialists.  We  pay 
them  for  handling  claims  only.  We  feel  this  gives  you  better  service. 

Full  coverage.  You  wouldn't  want  to  save  money  by  getting  less  insurance.  Colonial  Penn's  auto 
insurance  offers  a  choice  of  12  plans  which  include  everything  from  collision  and  comprehensive  to  liability 
protection  up  to  $1,000,000. 

No-Fault. If  your  state  already  has  No-Fault,  our  policy  will  conform  with  it.  If  your  state  adapts 
No-Fault  in  the  future,  our  policy  will  automatically  provide  the  required  coverage. 

Low  rates.  Our  plan  is  designed  to  provide  substantial  savings  for  many  safe  mature  drivers.  Your 
rate  and  any  savings  would  be  based  on  your  automobile,  territory,  annual  mileage,  driving  record,  the 
coverage  you  select,  etc. 

Recommendations.  Two  of  the  country's  largest  organizations  for  mature  citizens  recommend  us 
to  their  more  than  5,000,000  members:  The  National  Retired  Teachers  Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons.  In  addition.  Colonial  Penn  has  merited  a  General  Policyholders  Rating  "A" 
(excellent)  from  A.  M.  Best  Co.,  the  most  highly  respected  and  impartial  insurance  company  rating 
organization  in  the  nation. 

No  salesmen,  or  obligations.  But  no  matter  what  we  say,  there  is  nothing  like  seeing  our  low  rates 
and  deciding  for  yourself.  So  regardless  of  when  your  policy  was  renewed  (and  before  it  comes  up  for 
renewal  again)  find  out  a  little  more  about  ours.  Mail  back  this  coupon  and  we'll  send  you  more  information 
and  a  simple  form  for  requesting  your  rate.  No  salesmen  will  visit ...  no  obligations, 

ipColonial  Penn  Insurance  Company 

Fill  this  out  and  you  may  save 
$20-$40-$80  or  more  on  your  auto  insurance. 

I"     ~     ~  — i 

1  COLONIAL  PENN  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

I  5PennCenterPlaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103  j 

1  Please  send  me  full  information  about  your  auto  insurance  plan. 

]  I  understand  that  no  salesman  will  visit  me  I 

I  and  I  will  not  be  obligated  in  any  way.  | 

I     NAME  AGE  _  | 

J                                                                                                  3AU  j 
I  ADDRESS  

I     CITY  STATE  ZIP   j 

I  Auto  insurance  | 

I  for  people  50  and  over.  i 

In  North  Carolina  and  Texas,  we  can  only  offer  the 
statutory  coverage  as  required  by  law.  In  Michigan,  the  program 
we  offer  is  described  only  in  the  information 
Tve  will  send.  This  program  is  not  available  to 
residents  of  Massachusetts. 
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1  am  sure  I  can  get  all 
the  LOCKSMITH  work  ^ 
that  my  hunting  and 
fishing  will  permit." 


So  writes  Dave  Smith  oE 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  plan- 
ning for  his  retirement. 
If  you  are  interested  in 
extra  income  for  retirement, 
being  your  own  boss,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  find 
out  how  you  can  learn  lock- 
smithing  at  home.  Course  in- 
cludes tools, 
supplies, 
4i     even  a  key 
machine,  so 
s        you  can 
make  money 

  '»    right  away. 

Accredited  Member  National  Home  Study  Coimcil 
Ajjproved  for  Veteran  Training.  Established  1948 


Lorksmithing  Institute,  Dept.  1221-093 

Div.  Technical  Home  Study  Schools 
Little  Falls,  N.J.  07424 

RUSH  ME  FREE  INFORMATION  ON  LOCKSMITH  OP- 
PORTUNITIES. No  obligation  and  no  salesman  is  to 
call  on  me. 

Name^  


City/St/Zio   I 

I          □  Check  here  if  Eligible  for  Veteran  Training  1 

;[Knr  m^m 

FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank 

no  digging  up  floors. 
WRITE  ,  .  .  McPHERSON,  INC. 
BOX  15133  TAMPA,  FLA.  33614 


WANT-TOMAKE 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  begin  AT 
ONCE. ..full  or  spore  lime.  Many  i 
port  $10  to  $50  PROFIT  FIRST  HOU 
Nothing  to  buy. ..no  salesman  will  Co 
EVERYTHING  NEEDED  SENT  FREE 
including  BEAUTIFUL  SAMPLE! 

Write:  Russell  Products 

DEPT   A-30  COLUMBIA,  TENN,  38 


URHOLSTERING 


AND  DECORATING 
FOR  PROFIT!  "'Ifr^lT" 

At  home,  we  show  you  how,  incl. 
tools,  kits  to  make  and  sell. 
Accredited  NHSC.  Approved 
Veteran  Training.  No  salesmen. 
Upholstery  &  Decorating  School 
Div.  Technical  Home  Study  Schools,  Dpt. 
5221  09.!, Little  Falls,  N.J.  07424 


Do  a  world  of  good  for 
hungry  people.  One  check 
will  feed,  heal,  educate. 

C:  AUK  -  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


NEWS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Retired  Officers  (Southern  Wisconsin  Chap- 
ter)—(Sept)  W.H.  Applegate,  2310  Harley 
Dr.,  Madison.  Wis.  53711 

Retreads  (WW1&2)— (Oct)  Edward  Ryder, 
19B9  Gotham  Way,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30324 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Le- 
gionnaire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by 
those  wlio  Itnow  him  best  that  he  has  served 
The  American  Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously 
unpublished  life  membersliip  Post  awards 
that  iiave  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They 
are  arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Arch  West  and  Lamar  Bellman  (both  1973) 
Post  32,  Safford,  Ariz. 

Grant  R.  Rude  and  L.M.  "Pete"  Wisser 
(both  1947)  and  William  P.  Webb  (1946)  Post 
72,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

William  R.  Triviz  and  Alvin  M.  Krank 
(both  1974)  Post  271,  Los  Angeles,  Cahf. 

Paul  L.  Terry  (1973)  Post  484,  Simi  Valley, 
Calif. 

Patrick  J.  Davey  and  Louis  F.  Acunzo 
(both  1972)  and  Frederick  C.  Oakes  (1973) 
Post  12,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

William  S.  Kablesh  (1973)  Post  20,  Terry- 
ville.  Conn. 

James  E.  Short  (1973)  Post  58,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Julian  G.  Bruce,  John  D.  Callaway,  Clif- 
ford M.  Chauncey  and  Joseph  E.  Fincher  (all 
1973)  Post  106,  Apalachicola,  Fla. 

Thomas  F.  Madden  (1972)  Post  321.  Cooper 
City,  Fla. 

Ben  Carson,  R.L.  Castle,  James  E.  Col- 
born,  Dr.  S.C.  Crispin  and  John  K.  Davis 

(all  1969)  Post  210,  Danville,  111. 

Waldo  W.  Godier  (1973)  Post  622,  Prairie 
du  Rocher,  111. 

Walter  L.  Bryant  (1972),  Charles  J.  Clem- 
ents (1968)  and  Thomas  E.  Holmes  (1973) 
Post  828,  Markham,  111. 

Adam  L.  Dunlap  (1973)  Post  1256,  Semour, 
111. 

William  N.  Velten  and  Claud  E.  Wolford 

(both  1973)  Post  11,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Hugh  Start  (1972)  Post  303,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

Harold  L.  Barbour  (1973)  Post  322,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Ind. 

Otto  Brenneis,  Roy  Eggers,  Lloyd  W.  Fos- 
ter, Arnold  C.  Fuhrken  and  Harry  Geistfeld 
(all  1973)  Post  91,  Washington,  Kans. 

R.R.  Thomas  (1963),  Bob  Milburn  (1967), 
John  W.  Adams,  Jr.  (1970),  Walter  Mc- 
Mahan  and  Earl  Shaw  (both  1971)  Post  113, 
Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

Arthur  D.  Forbes  and  Harry  D.  Taylor,  Sr. 
(both  1973)  Post  81,  Bethel,  Me. 

James  Hart  and  Alfred  LaBoUita  (both 
1973)  Post  60,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

T.  Arthur  Racine  and  John  Lemoine  (both 

1972)  and  Herman  Sergal  (1970)  Post  184, 
Webster,  Mass. 

Alfred  C.  Vasaturo  (1973)  Post  110.  Med- 
field,  Mass. 

Alfred  G.  Canale  (1973)  Post  429.  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass. 

Thomas  J.  Tracy  and  Anthony  G.  Lukasik 
(both  1973)  Post  452,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Orville  Bauman,  Marjorie  N.  Goodreau 
and  William  R.  Jacobson  (all  1973)  Post  87, 
Crystal  Falls,  Mich. 

Frank  Barber  and  Norman  Goers  (both 

1973)  Post  346,  Farmington,  Mich. 
Reinhold  H.  Mueller  and  E.T.  Larkin  (both 

1971)  Carl  DeBroeck,  Leonard  H.  Fischel  and 
William  B.  Laux  (all  1973)  Post  5,  Jefferson 
Citv,  Mo. 

Thomas  E.  (Eddie)  Lowe  (1973)  Post  13, 
Joplin,  Mo. 

Harry  Wright  (1973)  Post  5,  Peterborough, 
N.H. 

Todd  Fisher,  Ernest  Lienhard,  Ward  F. 
Siegrist,  Oliver  C.  Wilkie  and  Nicholas  J. 
Schuring  (all  1972)  Post  145,  Glen  Rock,  N.J. 

James  Donnelly,  S.  Paul  Epstein,  Joseph 
Givens,  Paul  Kazazian  and  William  Mahon 
(all  1972)  Post  165,  Bayonne,  N.J. 

Frank  Germaine  (1972)  Walter  W.  Woods 
(1963),  John  B.  Fisher  (1967),  Harold 
Quackenbush  and  John  Kellermann  (both 
1969)  Post  338,  Leonardo,  N.J. 

Martin  L.  Coleman,  William  Graham, 
Roger  C.  Kipp  and  Harry  E.  Murray  (all 
1973)  Post  15,  Springfield  Gardens.  N.Y. 

Dr.  Urlic  R.  Plante  (1973)  Post  79,  Messena, 
N.Y. 

James  L.  Parcell  and  Joseph  J.  Monroe 
(both  1972)  Post  106,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

William  J.  Cox  (1968),  Leigh  R.  Hovey 
(1973),  Andrew  W.  Puceta  (1969)  and  Geo. 
A.  Schaefer,  Sr.  (1960)  Post  121,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Charles  R.  Topf,  Gilbert  W.  Ferro  (both 
1971)  and  Arthur  J.  Muller  (1972)  Post  145, 
Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

George  Becker,  Thomas  W.  Dixon,  William 
H.  Graeber,  Walter  M.  Kummer  and  Edwin 
C.  Meyenberg  (all  1973)  Post  213,  Bronx,  N.Y. 


John  C.  Sargent  (1973),  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, Frederick  H.  Lutz  (both  1971)  Doug- 
las L.  Wrenn  (1970)  and  Frederick  A.  Hues- 
tis  (1968),  Post  265,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Fred  Leiner  (1973)  Post  310,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Lynn  Benson  and  Guilford  G.  Spence 
(both  1972)  Post  556,  Frewsburg,  N.Y. 

Joseph  Modonna,  Charles  Hirsch,  Alfred 
Hohesule,  Milton  Johnson  and  Daniel  Mc- 
Carthy (all  1973)  Post  573,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Harold  Markham  (1972)  and  Fred  F.  Dart- 
nell  (1973)  Post  821,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

Myron  F.  Leghart  (1973)  Post  1089,  New 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

Vernal  M.  Babcock,  William  H.  Brentnall, 
Thomas  V.  Brown,  Sr.  and  George  J.  Rozum 
(all  1973)  Post  1643  Sloatsburg,  N.Y. 

Marion  W.  McKay,  L.  Todd  McKinney, 
Harry  W.  Meckstroth,  Vivan  V.  Miller  and 
A.  Paul  Newumann  (all  1974)  Post  89,  Day- 
ton. O. 

Harold  L.  Kurth  (1973)  and  Barton  H.  Ford 
(1974)  Post  479,  Swanton,  O. 

Richard  S.  Campbell,  Ray  L.  Carney, 
James  C.  Clineif,  Walla  R.  Cochran  and 
Arthur  L.  Davison  (all  1972)  Post  507,  Nor- 
wood, Pa. 

Oscar  W.  Byler,  Clarence  L.  Fick,  Lester  R. 
Harner  and  Charles  F.  Schmidt  (all  1973) 
Post  537,  Morgantown,  Pa. 

Harry  Bauer  (1973)  Post  715  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Frank  Streeter,  Fred  J.  Tobin,  Dr.  J.S. 
Tschetter,  Raymond  Turner  and  Chester  L. 
Williams  (all  1972)  Post  7,  Huron,  So.  Dak. 

Lawrence  Zimmer  (1972)  Post  62,  Hum- 
boldt, So.  Dak. 

Joe  Haslem,  Ralph  Chew  and  Crawford  G. 
MacKnight  (all  1973)  Post  124,  Jensen,  Utah. 

Melwood  S.  Shepard,  Thad  Tiemey,  Ches- 
ter M.  May  and  Jasper  Linwood  White  (all 
1974)  Post  19,  Bristol,  Ver. 

Olan  H.  Layman  (1973)  Post  13,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va. 

Clifton  E.  Brooks  (1973),  James  R.  Scott 
(1972)  and  Ervin  R.  Clifford  (1971)  Post  152, 
Keyser,  W.  Va. 

Conrad  S.  Kania  and  Gerald  L.  Kania  (both 
1973)  Post  2,  Wilwaukee,  Wis. 

Vilas  H.  Whaley  (1973)  Post  76,  Racine, 
Wis. 

Alvin  W.  Halgerson,  Peter  Paulos,  John  L. 
Hall,  Leo  Perry  and  Wm.  L.  Hall  (all  1972) 
Post  173,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Harry  B.  Rudlund  and  Fred  ToUeth  (both 
1973)  Post  187,  Wisconsin  Dells,  Wis. 

Tracy  D.  Burnham,  Fisk  W.  Carlin,  Roy 
Lean  and  Charles  L.  Turner  (all  1973)  Post 
304,  Palmyra,  Wis. 

E.  A.  Froyd  (1969),  Ralph  Abernathy  and 
Walter  B.  Krug  (1973)  Post  5,  Torrington, 
Wyo. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  pub- 
lication only  on  an  official  form,  which  we 
provide.  Reports  received  only  from  Com- 
mander. Adjutant  or  Finance  Officer  of  Post 
which  awarded  the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped, 
self -addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019." 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write 
the  number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


Simon  Schneider,  familiar  to  readers  of 
this  magazine  for  his  campaign  against 
Hallowe'en  dangers  to  children,  now  is 
lecturing  on  the  need  for  recognition 
of  the  services  performed  by  our  police, 
firemen  and  teachers,  and  the  dangers 
that  they  are  constantly  subjected  to. 
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Prosperity 
for  50^  a  day! 


yours 


THE  LAND  BUY  OF  A  UFETIME 
RIO  GRANDE  RANCHOS 
IN  BOOMING  COLORADO! 


'395 


PER  ACRE^ 


•  GUARANTEED  INVESTMENT  PLAN 

•  NO  INTEREST 

•  NO  DOWN  PAYMENT 

•  NO  SALESMAN'S  COMMISSIONS 


COLORADO  IS  BOOMING 

Early  buyers  reaped  fortunes  in  the  Denver  area.  Land 
bought  for  $200.00  an  acre  was  sold  for  $20,000.00.  The 
opportunity  for  profits  like  this  in  Denver  are  gone,  but  a 
new  area  of  Colorado  is  now  ready  for  public  sale . . . 

RIO  GRANDE  RANCHOS 

The  future  here  is  unlimited.  Rio  Grande  Ranches  are 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  San  Luis  Valley,  sur- 
rounded by  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  is  beau- 
tiful land,  level  to  rolling.  The  air  is  clean;  the  climate 
healthy.  All  ranches  are  accessible  by  graded  roads.  This 
is  a  perfect  place  for  raising  children,  retirement,  or  as  a 
vacation  paradise. 

RECREATION 

Every  outdoor  recreation  is  here.  Hunting  for  duck,  elk, 
deer  and  bear.  Camping  and  exploring  in  the  Rio  Grande 
National  Forest.  You'll  find  great  fishing,  boating  and  water 
skiing  near  your  property.  The  Red  River  Ski  area,  only 
40  miles  away,  offers  wonderful  skiing  and  winter  sports. 
Yes,  the  San  Luis  Valley  is  truly  a  scenic  and  recreation 
wonderland. 

ALL  THIS  AND  MODERN  CONVENIENCES  TOO! 

The  cities  of  Alamosa  and  San  Luis  are  friendly  neighbors 
with  stores,  supermarkets,  schools,  churches  and  medical 
facilities.  Alamosa  is  the  home  of  Adams  State  College, 
one  of  Colorado's  fastest  growing  institutions  of  higher 
education. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  WHERE  THE  GIANTS  INVEST! 

You  can  feel  a  lot  better  about  buying  land  where  you  know 
large  corporations  are  investing.  In  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
Forbes,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  world's  most  respected 
financial  magazine,  bought  a  giant  168,000  acre  ranch 
near  Rio  Grande  Ranches.  Malcolm  Forbes,  their  president, 
publicly  stated  that  they  will  turn  a  portion  of  the  ranch 
into  the  largest  and  best  known  game  preserve  in  the 
country,  leaving  the  natural  beauty  untouched. 

THE  PRICE  IS  STILL  LOW— NO  DOWN  PAYMENT! 

Just  $395.00  per  acre  in  5  acre  parcels.  Your  total  monthly 
payment  is  $15.00,  LESS  THAN  500  A  DAY.  There  is  no 
down  payment,  no  interest,  no  salesman  commissions,  no 
carrying  charges  of  any  kind.  Every  cent  you  pay  is  applied 
to  the  purchase  price  of  your  land. 

WATCH  YOUR  DOLLARS  GROW 

Remember,  this  is  acreage,  not  just  a  little  plot  of  ground. 
Your  5  acre  ranch  will  be  equal  in  size  to  20  city  lots.  We 
all  know  about  the  fortunes  made  by  original  investors  in 
Denver.  So . . . 

ACT  NOW— RANCHES  ARE  GOING  FAST 

As  you  might  imagine,  property  at  this  price  and  these 
terms  is  going  fast.  A  price  increase  will  go  into  effect 
January  1,  1974.  Return  the  Reservation  Form  and  a  5 
acre  ranch  will  be  reserved  in  your  name.  NO  obligation, 
NO  salesman  will  call  on  you,  so  ACT  NOW.  Mail  to  Rio 
Grande  Ranchos,  Box  724,  Alamosa,  Colorado  81101. 


GUARANTEED 


INVESTMENT  PLAN 

BUYER  MAY  AT  ANY  TIME,  WITHIN 
ONE  YEAR  FROM  DATE  OF  THE  CON- 
TRACT, COMPLETE  A  COMPANY 
GUIDED  TOUR  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE 
RANCHOS  AREA,  AND,  IF  NOT  SATIS- 
FIED, REQUEST  IN  WRITING  A  RE- 
FUND OF  ALL  MONIES  PAID  ON  THE 
CONTRACT.  THIS  REQUEST  MUST  BE 
EXECUTED  IMMEDIATELY  UPON  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  SAID  TOUR. 


RIO  GRANDE  RANCHOS  /  BOX  724  /  ALAMOSA,  COLORADO  81101 

YES,  RESERVE  a  5  acre  Ranch  for  me.  I  understand  the  price  is  $395  per  acre 
(total  price  $1,975)  and  my  total  monthly  payment  for  the  5  acres  will  be  $15 
...no  down  payment... no  interest  nor  carrying  charges.  Please  rush  complete 
details,  purchase  contract  and  map  showing  the  exact  location  of  my  property. 
□  Enclosed  is  my  $1  reservation  deposit  which  will  be  credited  to  my  account 
or  fully  refunded  at  my  request  within  30  days.  Reservations  subject  to  prior 
sale. 

THIS  OFFER  IS  SUBJECT  TO  ALL  LOCAL,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS. 


Name 


Address 
City  


State  &  Zip- 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Clean  Rivers 


ALTHOUGH  our  streams  and  rivers  are 
among  our  country's  most  valuable 
resources,  we  have  so  clogged  them 
with  pollution  that  today  the  list  of 
"dying"  waters  covers  the  country. 
More  than  1,300  cities  and  towns  still 
dump  raw  sewage  into  the  waterways. 
An  equal  number  use  only  primary 
treatment  which  removes  merely  the 
visible  solids;  remaining  are  the  ni- 
trates and  phosphates  which  stimulate 
weed  and  algae  growth,  eventually  re- 
moving all  oxygen  from  the  water. 
Fertilizers  and  pesticides,  and  animal 
wastes  from  feedlots  are  washed  into 
the  rivers  by  rain.  Approximately  240,- 
000  industries  use  water  and  pollute  it 
with  toxic  chemicals.  Acid  and  sedi- 
ment drain  into  the  waters  from  min- 
ing operations.  An  insidious  source  of 
pollution  is  heat,  caused  by  factories 
that  use  water  for  cooling.  The  dis- 
charge water  may  be  from  10  to  20 
degrees  warmer  than  that  of  the  river; 
a  change  of  only  three  or  four  degrees 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  kill  fish. 

A  number  of  federal  laws  curtail  wa- 
ter pollution  but  in  each  case  the  major 
responsibility  has  been  left  to  the 
states  except  in  the  case  of  interstate 
rivers.  One  of  the  latter  has  been  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Committee 
which  has  been  represented  by  the 
federal  government  and  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  By  setting 
standards  regulating  waste  disposal, 
and  operating  projects,  it  has  done 
much  to  save  the  Delaware  River. 
However,  the  most  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  clean  up  our  waters  is  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  It  is  a  federal- 
state  campaign  to  eliminate  water  pol- 


lution almost  completely.  Its  goals  are: 
To  achieve  where  possible  by  July  1, 
1983  water  that  is  clean  enough  for 
swimming  and  other  recreation,  and 
clean  enough  for  fish  and  wildlife;  and 
by  1985  to  have  no  discharge  of  pol- 
lutants into  the  nation's  waters.  It  can 
prosecute  polluters.  And  it  will  extend 
grants  of  $135  million  to  states  to  help 
their  control  programs. 

Everyone  can  help  clean  up  dirty 
water.  Don't  be  a  polluter  yourself. 
Litter  on  beaches,  roadsides,  parks  is 
apt  to  end  up  in  the  nearest  lake  or 
stream.  If  you're  a  boat  owner,  use  a 
litter  bag.  And  install  a  head  on  your 
boat.  If  you're  a  builder,  when  you 
break  ground  use  an  impoundment  to 
prevent  silt  and  debris  from  washing 
into  a  lake  or  river.  A  farmer  should 
manage  his  land  so  animal  wastes  and 
agricultural  chemicals  are  confined.  If 
there  is  a  bond  issue  for  a  waste-treat- 
ment plant  on  your  ballot,  vote  for  it. 
Join  a  conservation  group  or  service 
club  in  your  area  and  promote  an  anti- 
pollution program.  The  residents  of 
Portland,  Oregon  initiated  a  campaign 
that  eventually  made  their  Willamette 
River  once  more  safe  for  swimmers. 
With  the  help  of  the  spirited  citizens  of 
Seattle,  Washington  the  salmon  are 
again  running  in  the  Duwamish  River. 
For  further  information  on  the  battle 
against  water  pollution,  write  the  U.  S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.  20460. 

RECIPE  for  an  angler's  cookout  is  sug- 
gested by  Mrs.  Pete  Terzich  of  Rib- 
bing, Minn.  After  your  fish  are  cleaned, 
add  salt,  pepper  and  onion  slices  to  the 
cavity,  wrap  in  wet  brown  paper,  then 


in  foil,  and  put  on  the  hot  coals  for  a 
half-hour,  turning  once.  The  result  is 
a  delicious  smoked  flavor,  she  says. 

PORK  rind  on  a  lure  is  a  fish-getter, 
but  it  won't  stay  on  the  hook.  Les  Otto 
of  La  Crosse,  Wis.  has  a  remedy.  After 
the  pork  rind,  he  adds  to  the  hook  a 
square  cut  from  a  large  rubber  band. 
It  keeps  the  rind  from  sliding  off. 

AN  UNGLAMOROUS  but  much 
needed  new  product  is  the  Jonne  Liner 
designed  for  toilets  of  travel  trailers, 
motor  homes,  boats,  etc.  It  is  water 
soluble  and  bio-degradable,  improves 
sanitation  and  will  not  clog  the  drain- 
age systems.  May  be  used  on  dry  or 
fiush  models.  Price:  50  for  890.  Write: 
Satellite  Industries,  3131  Fernbrook 
Lane,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55441. 

NEW  from  Remington,  a  pocket-size 
booklet  printed  in  full  color  and  titled 
"Know  Your  Ducks."  Pages  are  plastic 
so  they  can't  be  damaged  by  weather. 
Seventeen  duck  species  are  shown. 
Send  $1  and  two  box  tops  from  Rem- 
ington Express  or  Sure  Shot  shells  (or 
$2  without  box  tops)  to  Remington 
Arms  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  9500,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  06602. 

FOR  A  blazing  campfire,  save  all  your 
cooking  grease,  suggests  Mrs.  Merle 
Browning  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
When  your  fire  burns  low,  rub  the 
grease  on  some  kindling,  throw  it  into 
the  fiame  and  it  will  burn  bright  and 
long.  You  won't  need  much  wood, 
either. 

GETTING  UP  in  the  morning,  after 
camping  out  overnight,  is  easier  for 
Roy  Mack  of  Portland,  Ore.  Before  re- 
tiring at  night,  he  fills  a  thermos  with 
hot  coffee  and  takes  it  to  bed  with  him. 
A  cup  or  two  of  it  at  dawn  and  he's 
ready  to  go. 

UNUSUAL  antidote  for  mosquito  bites 
comes  from  Leslie  McLeod  of  Dixfield, 
Maine  which  is  prime  mosquito  coun- 
try. We  haven't  tried  it  yet,  but  he  says 
it  works.  Just  moisten  an  antacid  tab- 
let and  rub  it  on  the  bite.  Acid  causes 
the  itch  and  the  antacid  neutralizes  it. 

PICK-RESISTANT  lock  for  your 
trailer  hitch  has  a  shackle  pin  that  re- 
places the  safety  locking  pin  which  fits 
through  the  hole  in  the  locking  lever. 
With  the  lock  in  place  and  the  key  re- 
moved, the  shaft  can't  be  unscrewed. 
Price  of  "All-Safe  Hitch  Lock:"  $9.95. 
Write  Waukegan  Outdoor  Products, 
4419  Grand  Ave.,  Gurnee,  111.  60031. 

FOR  SCALING  fish,  use  a  clipboard, 
recommends  Marie  DiCorleto  of 
Bloomfield,  Conn.  The  clip  will  hold 
the  fish's  tail  while  you  work. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,N.Y.  10019. 
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YOU'LL 
PROBABLY 
NEVER  NEEO 
TO  PUMP  OUT 
A  CLOGGEDUP 

CESSPOOL OR 
SEPTIC 
AGAIN! 


(or  have 
your 

grounds 
dug  up. 
either!) 


Pot: 


other 
methods 
try  to  work 
here. 


POW 

works  here 
so  wastes 
drain  down, 
instead  of 
backing  up! 


POW  guarantees  to  clear  cesspool 
and  septic  tank  backup 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 


Can  you  afford  to  shrug  off  a  $50  to  $100  pumping  job  —  plus 
$400  to  $1,000  in  landscaping  repairs  —  every  time  your  cess- 
pool or  septic  tank  backs  up?  If  you  can,  you  may  be  able  to 
afford  to  do  without  POW. 

Can  you  live  comfortably  mih  the  inconvenience,  the  stench, 
and  the  health  hazard  of  sewage  overflowing  your  precious 
lawn,  garden,  and  grounds  ...  or  backing  up  into  your  home? 
If  you  can,  you  may  be  able  to  manage  without  POW! 

You  see,  without  POW,  even  the  best-kept  cesspools  and 
septics  do  back  up.  Because  the  ground  pores  around  and 
beneath  your  cesspool  or  septic  tank  drainage  area  get 
plugged  up  by  the  detergent  residues,  hardened  fats,  and 
other  stubborn  solids  that  make  up  10%  of  your  household 
wastes.  As  a  result,  the  other  90%  of  your  household  sewage 
—  water  —  can't  drain  away,  and  backs  up.  Caustics,  acids, 
enzymes,  even  pumping,  may  ease  the  symptoms  —  but  they 
can't  get  at  the  cause. 

In  fact,  caustics  and  acids  add  to  the  trouble,  literally  hard- 
glaze  sand  into  glass!  Enzymes  and  bacteria  miss  the  trouble, 
because  they  can't  dissolve  detergents!  And  pumping  only 
postpones  the  trouble,  because  it  doesn't  restore  drainage! 
But  POW  does! 

How  POW  Works  Where  Other  Methods  Don't 

POW  is  a  revolutionary  new  one-purpose  formula,  custom- 
formulated  to  dissolve  only  the  hardened  solids  that  clog 
sewage  systems.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  handle,  and  harmless 
to  plumbing,  pipes,  lawns,  gardens,  cement,  and  mortar.  You 
simply  pour  POW  into  any  plumbing  outlet  in  your  house.  It  is 
heavier  than  water,  so  it  sinks  right  through  and  down  into 
your  drainage  area,  liquefying  wastes  as  it  goes! 

POW  opens  the  pores  of  the  ground.  And  it  keeps  them  open. 

So  there  is  no  place  for  trouble  to  start.  And  you  keep  your 
system  that  way,  with  a  "booster  shot"  of  a  quart  of  POW  just 
4  times  a  year,  from  then  on.  It's  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
security. 


30-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 

Order  2  gallons  of  POW,  on  a  guaranteed  money-back  basis. 
Use  as  directed.  Chances  are,  the  first  gallon  will  unclog  your 
system.  (If  it  does,  the  remaining  gallon  will  give  you  an  extra 
year  of  "booster  shot"  protection.)  If  not,  add  the  second  gallon 
as  directed.  The  two  gallons  of  POW  must  open  your  system 
within  30  days!  If  not,  every  penny  of  your  purchase  will  be 
refunded! 


Complete  2  one-gal.  cans  POW  Treatment ...  $1 9.98 

Serving  Satisfied  Customers  tor  over  25  Years 


25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  AK94, 
Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 


BUY  WITIf  CONFIDENCE  30-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  Dept.  AK94, 
25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 

Please  rush  me  the  following: 

 Complete  2  one-gallon  can  POW  Treatment  @  $19.98 

plus  $3.00  for  postage  and  handling. 


Enclosed  is  □check  □  money  order  TOTAL  $. 
N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax. 


Name  (print). 


Address. 


City_ 


_State- 


.Zip. 


 ©  Jay  Norris  Corp.,  1973  . 
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TRUCK  OR 

ELECTR 

Now  operate  power  tools, 
appliances,  any  110  volt  ^f^t 
product,  from  your  car,  truck  ''y?', 
or  boat  alternator  with 
AUTOUTLET.  Run  drills,  sand-  ^ 
ers,  saws,   even  impact 
wrenches  .  .  .  ligtiting  for 
boats,  campers,  trailers  and 
home  power  failures  .  .  . 
space  heaters,  coffee  pots, 
toasters,  etc.  Just  plug  in 
.  .  .  installs  in  minutes,  no 
special  tools  required. 
AUTOUTLET  comes  complete 
with  voltage  light,  throttle 
control,  fused  circuit  and  a 
full  2  year  guarantee. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  car- 
ry AUTOUTLET,  order  direct. 
REG.  $18.95 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER  ONLY 

plus  $1  postage  &  handling 
(N.Y.  Res.  add  7%  tax.)  (specify  vehicle) 
30-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  If  not  completely 
satisfied  return  within  30  days  for  full  refund. 

no  CAR  POWER  CORR 

DEPT.  31,  160  West  Ave.,  Patchogue,  N.Y.  11772 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited.  J 


$1495 


aut®iitlet 

Manufactured 
with  U.L. 
listed  components 


How's  Your  Hearing? 

Chicago,  111.— A  free  offer  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  those  who  hear  but 
do  not  understand  words  has  been 
announced  by  Beltone.  A  non-oper- 
ating model  of  the  smallest  Beltone 
aid  ever  made  will  be  given  abso- 
lutely free  to  anyone  requesting  it. 
Thousands  have  already  been 
mailed,  so  write  for  yours  today. 

Try  this  non-operating  model  in 
the  privacy  of  your  own  home  to 
see  how  tiny  hearing  help  can  be. 
It's  yours  to  keep,  free.  It  weighs 
.less  than  a  third  of  an  ounce,  and 
it's  all  at  ear  level,  in  one  unit.  No 
wires  lead  from  body  to  head. 

These  models  are  free,  so  write 
for  yours  now.  Write  Dept.  4824, 
Beltone  Electronics,  4201  W.  Vic- 
toria, Chicago,  111.  60646. 


destroyed  the  main  enemy  guns  com- 
manding our  narrow  landing  beaches 
on  Tinian,  while  Tennessee  and  Cali- 
fornia leveled  the  enemy  strongpoint 
at  Tinian  Town.  Enemy  planes  and 
submarines  were  the  chief  danger  to 
the  fleet,  even  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Japanese  carrier  force.  It  was  a  land- 
based  Japanese  plane  that  got 
through  to  hit  the  Maryland  with  a 
lone  torpedo.  She  had  to  return  home 
for  repairs. 

Enemy  guns  ashore  were  a  con- 
stant menace  to  our  ships,  and  the 
Colorado  finally  received  severe  dam- 
age from  22  hits  by  three  British  6- 
inch  guns  in  the  hands  of  Japanese 
firing  from  caves  on  Guam.  Colorado 
lost  43  men  killed,  97  hospitalized. 
These  well  placed  and  powerful  guns 
had  survived  intense  pre-invasion 
bombardment  and  were  a  threat  to 
our  landing  beaches.  After  Colorado 
was  hit  by  them,  the  Tennessee  took 
them  on  and  eradicated  them  with 
220  rounds  of  fire. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  chronicling 
here  in  any  detail  the  role  of  the  battle- 
wagons  in  three  months  of  operations 
close  in  to  the  shores  of  Saipan,  Tinian, 
Rota  and  Guam.  So  long  as  the  Jap- 
anese fleet  posed  a  threat,  they  were 
divided  into  two  main  forces — the 
older  battleships  for  bombardment  of 
the  islands,  and  the  newer  ones  to  stay 
with  and  protect  our  carriers. 

No  matter  where  the  battlewagons 
were,  enemy  planes  were  a  constant 
threat — for  the  Marianas  were  within 
reach  of  scores  of  islands  from  which 
Japan  could  still  send  planes.  Had  the 
Japanese  fleet  come  on  according  to 
plan,  the  long  expected  great  surface 
action  of  the  war  would  have  occurred 
off  the  Marianas.  Admiral  Raymond 
Spruance's  carrier  fleet  went  after 
Ozawa's  force  with  the  usual  escort  of 
destroyers  and  cruisers,  as  well  as  14 
carriers  and  a  great  circle  of  the  newer 
battleships — with  Indiana  at  the  center 
surrounded  by  Washington,  North  Car- 
olina, Iowa,  New  Jersey,  South  Dakota 
and  Alaba7na.  But  with  the  loss  of  his 
carrier  planes  (largely  to  this  force  the 
previous  day),  Ozawa  hightailed  out  so 
fast  that  only  the  airplanes  ever  laid 
eyes  on  him. 

There  was  one  more  chance  for  the 
big  ships  on  both  sides  to  slug  it  out 
— the  great  battle  for  Leyte  Gulf, 
when  Japan  once  again  threw  every- 
thing she  had  afloat  at  us  in  October 
1944.  As  we  have  seen,  our  old  bat- 
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tleships  met  the  Japanese  Southern 
Force  at  Surigao  Strait,  in  company 
with  smaller  ships  and  PT  boats,  and 
routed  it,  sinking  virtually  every 
enemy  ship  including  two  enemy  bat- 
tlewagons. But  the  main  Japanese 
force,  including  heavy  cruisers  and 
at  least  five  battleships,  came  down 
on  the  north  of  Leyte  Gulf,  led  by 
Admiral  Takeo  Kurita  on  board  the 
battleship  Yamato,  whose  18-inch 
guns  were  the  most  powerful  afioat. 
Admiral  William  Halsey's  Third 
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Fleet,  including  our  big  carriers  and 
our  newer  battleships,  was  supposed 
to  have  blocked  Kurita's  approach 
through  the  strait  north  of  Leyte 
and  Samar.  Had  it  done  so,  there 
would  be  no  doubt  today  in  anyone's 
mind  that  battleships  were  engaged 
in  WW2.  The  confrontation  probably 
would  have  put  the  Battle  of  Jutland 
in  a  rear  seat  on  the  pages  of  history, 
and  there  is  no  assurance  as  to  who 
might  have  won  the  contest. 

What  actually  happened  was  a 
struggle  between  David  and  Goliath, 
with  David  winning  and  wondering 
how  he  had.  Kurita's  powerful  force 
steamed  to  the  mouth  of  Leyte  Gulf, 
to  be  opposed  only  by  our  7th  Fleet 
baby  fiattops  and  their  little  de- 
stroyer and  destroyer  escort  support 
vessels.  Halsey  had  disappeared  on 
his  flagship  New  Jersey  with  the  big 
carriers  and  newer  battlewagons.  For 
several  hours  our  destroyers  and 
small  carrier  aviators  suicidally 
charged  the  enemy  monsters  off  Sa- 
mar while  the  little  ships — riddled  by 
enemy  gunflre — zigzagged  and  laid 
smoke.  Desperate  calls  went  out  to 
Halsey  as  destroyers  charged  battle- 
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ships  and  cruisers,  firing  point  blank 
while  being  pulverized.  They  inflicted 
incredible  damage  for  such  puny  an- 
tagonists and  broke  the  opposing  fleet 
into  disarray.  But  neither  they  nor 
our  invasion  forces  on  shore  at  Leyte 
had  a  chance  against  Kurita's  mighty 
armada.  Then,  suddenly,  after  sink- 
ing one  little  American  ship  after 
another,  Kurita  withdrew!  His  ships 
milled  about  for  a  while,  and  headed 
for  home! 

Historians  are  still  trying  to  say  why 
Kurita  left,  and  he  didn't  help  matters 
after  the  war  when  he  gave  one  ration- 
alization after  another  for  departing. 
The  best  explanation  is  that  he  was  as 
confused  as  we  were  and  cracked  up. 
He  didn't  know  where  Halsey  was, 
either.  He  seems  to  have  feared  he  had 
fallen  into  a  horrible  trap  in  which  the 
destroyers  and  baby  flattop  pilots  were 
suicidally  breaking  up  his  formations 
while  Halsey  was  just  over  the  horizon 
waiting  to  pounce  on  him  in  his  dis- 
organization. 

Where  was  Halsey  with  the  big 
American  carriers  and  battlewagons? 
The  Japanese  had  successfully  lured 
him  away,  so  that  Kurita  could  get 
into  the  Gulf.  Some  300  miles  to  the 
north,  Admiral  Ozawa  had  appeared 
with  all  the  remaining  Japanese  car- 
riers. Since  the  Marianas  battle  he 
had  almost  no  planes  or  pilots,  and 
his  mission  was  to  lose  the  carriers  if 
necessary  if  he  could  only  entice  Hal- 


sey to  leave  Leyte  Gulf  so  that  Kurita 
could  enter  it  and  smash  our  in- 
vasion. Halsey  took  almost  his  entire 
force  north  after  Ozawa's  carriers. 
He  had  barely  begun  to  attack  (and 
sink)  them  when  he  received  a  suc- 
cession of  urgent  calls  to  get  to  Leyte 
Gulf  from  wherever  he  was. 

He  could  not  believe  the  news  at 
first.  His  carrier  planes  had  attacked 
and  damaged  Kurita's  force  in  Japa- 
nese and  internal  Philippine  waters 
en  route  to  Leyte  in  the  preceding 
days  and  seen  it  turn  back.  He  was 
unaware  that  it  had  come  on  again. 
Finally,  a  message  from  Admiral 
Nimitz  in  Pearl  Harbor  told  him  "all 
the  world  wants  to  know  where  you 
are."  Halsey  turned  most  of  his 
force  back  toward  Leyte,  but  the  ac- 
tion was  over  before  he  could  get 
there. 

Thus  the  last  main  chance  for  a 
showdown  surface  battle  between  our 
main  fleet  and  that  of  Japan  saw  ours 
steaming  300  miles  one  way,  then  300 
miles  the  other.  The  remains  of  the 
Japanese  fleet  were  reduced  to  nothing 
thereafter,  chiefly  by  planes  and  subs. 

There  are  two  huge  ironies  in  this. 
First,  Ozawa's  communications  broke 
down  and  he  was  unable  to  tell  Kurita 
that  he  had  lured  Halsey  out  of  the 
way,  which  may  be  why  Kurita  finally 
decamped  when  a  great  victory  was  in 
his  grasp.  Second,  the  Battle  of  Leyte 
Gulf  was  perhaps  the  greatest  naval 


battle  of  all  time  and  the  greatest  vic- 
tory in  the  annals  of  U.S.  naval  history 
— but  the  main  actions  on  our  side 
were  fought  against  the  full  power  of 
the  Japanese  fleet  by  the  old  battle- 
ships of  pre-Pearl  Harbor  days  and 
their  escorts,  and  by  the  baby  flattops 
and  small  escort  ships  and  FT  boats  of 
the  Seventh  Fleet.  The  real  "secret 
weapons"  on  our  side  seem  to  have  been 
fate,  the  confusion  of  battle,  the  hero- 
ism of  the  men  whose  puny  forces 
turned  the  tide  and  God  Almighty. 

It  is  actually  necessary  to  apologize 
to  the  WW2  battleships  for  the  need 
to  omit  most  of  their  actions  in  this 
account.  Instead  of  there  being  no 
story,  the  whole  tale  of  these  24  ships 
is  far  too  long.  Many  of  them  served 
on  convoy  duty  against  German  subs 
in  the  Atlantic.  Arkansas  protected 
convoys  to  our  1942  African  invasion. 
The  new  Alabama  started  her  career 
in  company  with  South  Dakota  and 
the  British  fleet  at  the  western  end 
of  the  dangerous  convoy  run  between 
Scotland  and  Murmansk,  Russia.  It 
was  South  Dakota's  first  appearance 
following  her  serious  damage  off 
Guadalcanal.  Both  ships  then  re- 
turned to  the  Pacific,  where  Alabama 
joined  carrier  Yorktown. 

Her  carrier-support  and  bombard- 
ment missions  included  Tarawa, 
Makin,  Kwajalein,  Saipan,  Tinian, 
Guam,  HoUandia,  Wakde,  Sarmi, 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Ponape,  Palau,  Ulithi,  Yap,  Cebu, 
Leyte,  Bohol  and  Negros.  She  was 
among  the  battleships  Halsey  took 
north  from  Leyte,  chasing  Ozawa. 

While  supporting  the  Mindoro  in- 
vasion in  the  Philippines,  Alabama 
weathered  a  typhoon,  incurring  some 
damage.  Repaired  at  Puget  Sound, 
she  joined  the  Okinawa  bombard- 
ment fleet,  weathered  another  ty- 
phoon, and,  in  July  1945,  joined  other 
battlewagons  to  bombard  the  Japa- 
nese homeland,  shelling  heavy 
industry  at  Hitachi,  near  Tokyo.  To- 
day, citizens  of  Alabama  who  bought 
her  have  her  on  display  in  a  marine 
park  in  Mobile  Bay.  Texans  as 
proudly  show  off  the  old  Texas, 
moored  near  the  San  Jacinto  Monu- 
ment outside  of  Houston,  while  North 
Caj-olina  is  on  display  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  and  Massachusetts  can  be  seen 
at  Fall  River,  Mass. 

At  least  six  other  battlewagons 
joined  in  raids  on  Japan  in  the  summer 
of  1945.  One  raid  by  South  Dakota,  In- 
diana and  Massachusetts  wrecked  the 
Kamaishi  iron  works,  while  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri and  Wisconsin  hit  steel  plants  at 
Muroran,  on  Hokkaido.  But  the  first 
battleships  to  come  in  close  to  Tokyo 
had  done  so  the  previous  February,  be- 
fore the  Okinawa  and  Iwo  Jima  inva- 
sions. Then,  eight  of  them  accompanied 
the  first  carrier  strike  on  Japan. 

Iwo  JIMA  was  a  tiny  little  volcanic 
island  of  great  strategic  impor- 
tance, within  easy  reach  of  our  forces 
in  the  Marianas  and  of  the  Japanese 
from  home.  No  area  of  less  than 
eight  square  miles  was  probably  ever 
prepared  for  both  attack  and  defense 
as  thoroughly  for  so  long.  Our  first 
carrier  raids  on  it  began  in  June  1944, 
while  we  were  still  taking  Saipan, 
though  the  landing  of  the  Marines 
on  Iwo  did  not  follow  until  the  middle 
of  the  next  February. 

In  the  months  before  D-day  we 
pulverized  Iwo's  barren  surface  with 
air  raids  and  ship  bombardment.  The 
Japanese  frustrated  most  of  this  by 
digging  fortifications  30  and  more 
feet  deep  all  over  the  island  and  pro- 
tecting them  with  concrete  that  would 
hardly  chip  under  a  direct  hit  from 
a  destroyer. 

Indiana  was  the  first  battlewagon 
to  join  in  the  bombardment,  unload- 
ing more  than  200  rounds  from  her 
16-inchers  on  Jan.  25,  1945.  Before 
Iwo  was  secured,  the  plane,  ship  and 
Marine  attack  had  been  joined  by 
Idaho,  Tennessee,  Nevada,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  Washing- 
ton, West  Virginia  and  the  new  Mis- 
souri (her  first  fight). 

Theoretically,  the  pre-invasion  pul- 
verizing should  have  given  the  Ma- 


rines an  easy  job,  but  what  they 
walked  into  was  just  plain  murder. 
The  deep  defenses  had  barely  been 
touched,  and  not  until  they  opened 
up  on  the  Marines — sometimes  wait- 
ing until  they  had  passed  by — could 
they  be  pinpointed  by  ships  or  planes. 
There  is  no  chance  of  telling  the 
whole  story  of  Iwo  here.  Consist- 
ently, the  Marines  drew  powerful  fire 
that   revealed   heavy  fortifications 


"Notice  how  I'm  economizing  to  save 
for  that  new  outfit  I  want?  I  only 
fried   you  one  egg  tliis  morning." 

which  the  battlewagons  then  en- 
gaged. A  few  examples  will  illustrate 
why  the  Marines  gave  Nevada,  for 
example,  the  unofficial  title  of  "sweet- 
heart of  the  Marine  Corps." 

Marines  drew  fire  from  a  hidden 
blockhouse.  Nevada  took  it  on,  and 
couldn't  dent  it  with  her  lesser  guns. 
So  she  threw  armor-piercing  shell  at 
it  from  her  main  battery.  This  pul- 
verized it  and  plowed  up  the  earth 
behind  to  reveal  yet  another  which 
Nevada  then  reduced  with  her  big 
guns. 

But  perhaps  an  exploit  of  Washing- 
ton will  give  a  better  idea.  An  inno- 
cent looking  cliff  produced  lethal  fire 
on  the  Marines  from  more  than  300 
Japanese  gun  emplacements  deep  in 
its  innards.  Hunkered  down,  the 
Marines  called  for  help.  For  one  hour 
and  20  minutes,  Washington  poured 
her  main  battery  fire  into  the  cliff 
until  it  was  literally  excavated  and 
tumbling  down  in  landslides.  All  the 
big  ships  on  the  scene  were  similarly 
engaged.  How  we  would  have  taken 
Iwo  without  battlewagons  is  an  un- 
answered question. 

At  Kwajalein,  the  point-blank  sup- 
port of  Mississippi  to  demolish  concrete 


installations  that  were  lethial  to  the  in- 
fantry resulted  in  the  Seventh  Infantry 
naming  that  part  of  the  coast  "Missis- 
sippi Beach." 

Such  bombardments  were  not  made 
with  impunity.  Mississippi  was  twice 
crashed  by  kamikazes.  Maryland,  tor- 
pedoed off  Guam,  was  one  of  several 
battleships  to  catch  bombs,  shells  and 
kamikazes  at  Okinawa.  In  lauding  the 
Tennessee,  Navy  Secretary  James  For- 
restal  said,  in  part :  "Withstanding 
repeated  blows  from  enemy  shore  bat- 
teries, bombs,  torpedoes  and  kamikaze 
planes,  her  courageous  crew  skillfully 
effected  emergency  repairs  which  kept 
her  in  action  during  extended  periods 
of  tension,  strain  and  extreme  peril." 

Battleship  men  felt  it  entirely  proper 
that  the  surrender  of  Japan  should 
have  been  accepted  aboard  Missouri  in 
Tokyo  Bay.  The  big  ships  dished  out  a 
lot  and  took  a  lot.  But  nobody  realized 
how  much  they  could  take  until  several 
of  them — no  longer  wanted — were  of- 
fered as  guinea  pigs  in  A-bomb  tests  at 
Bikini  Atoll  on  June  30,  1946. 

Among  these  was  the  ancient 
Nevada.  She  refused  to  be  sunk  by 
the  Bomb,  or  by  simultaneous  under- 
water explosions.  The  old  ship  was 
studied,  as  a  nuclear  bomb  survivor, 
for  two  years.  Then  she  was  towed 
to  sea  southwest  of  Pearl  Harbor  to 
perform  her  final  duty  as  a  target 
ship. 

A  secret  explosive  was  detonated 
on  board,  but  the  Nevada  refused  to 
take  the  plunge.  A  covey  of  destroy- 
ers then  sidled  up  to  her  and  blasted 
her  with  conventional  shells.  The 
Nevada  stayed  afloat.  Then,  a  num- 
ber of  rocket-firing  airplanes  were 
called  in.  They  let  loose  hundreds  of 
projectiles,  but  the  Nevada  merely 
shrugged  them  off. 

The  Iowa  was  called  in  and  her  16- 
inch  guns  pounded  away  at  her 
doomed  sister  ship.  The  Nevada  paid 
no  attention.  Three  cruisers  were 
given  a  crack  at  her  and  they  also 
failed.  Finally,  the  Navy  sent  a  flight 
of  torpedo  bombers  out  after  her.  A 
single  torpedo  caught  her  amidships 
and,  after  a  half  hour  or  so,  she 
slowly  sank  into  the  sea. 

There  is  no  exact  definition  of  a 
battleship  that  would  sit  still  for  his- 
torical study.  The  first  to  break  away 
from  the  wooden,  sailing  ship-of-the- 
line  is  considered  to  be  the  British 
Warrior  of  1859.  She  had  steel  armor 
over  wood,  and  steam  power  in  addi- 
tion to  sails.  But  her  proportions 
were  about  those  of  a  WW2  de- 
stroyer. 

By  more  modern  definition,  a  bat- 
tleship had  at  least  ten-inch-thick 
armor  and  main  battery  guns  of  at 
least  12-inch  bore.  Most  candidates 
by  this  definition  had  thick  enough 
armor  before  they  had  12-inch  guns. 

The  British  Devastation  class  of  1889 
was  about  the  first  to  meet  both  quali- 
fications. From  the  Devastation  to  the 
Missouri  was  55  years,  as  good  an  era 
as  any  to  call  the  Age  of  Battleships. 


All  but  our  two  oldest  WW2  battle- 
wagons  had  main  guns  of  14  or  16 
inches,  while  Japan's  Yamato  and  Mu- 
sashi  had  18-inchers  (and  were  both 
sunk  by  our  planes).  Ours  had  numer- 
ous 5-inch  secondary  batteries  and  all 
the  antiaircraft  guns  we  could  squeeze 
onto  the  superstructures.  Most  of  them 
had  armor  18  inches  thick  and  only  the 
very  oldest  were  protected  by  no  more 
than  12  inches  of  steel. 

Probably  all  of  the  battleships  in 
WW2  would  have  been  as  hard  to  sink 
as  the  Nevada,  except  that  in  action 
they  carried  vast  stores  of  oil  and  of 
explosives  on  board  for  their  own  guns. 
Hits  that  wouldn't  sink  them  might 
detonate  their  own  munitions.  As  a 
consequence,  Britain  lost  several  in  ac- 
tion and  we  sank  Japan's  one  by  one. 
At  Surigao,  Yaviashiro's  munitions 
were  apparently  set  off  by  a  single  hit 
amidships  by  a  torpedo  from  U.S.  de- 
stroyer Killen  or  Beale.  She  had  weath- 
ered several  previous  hits,  but  suddenly 
exploded,  broke  in  two  and  sank.  Fuse 
went  down  more  slowly  and  may  have 
been  "honestly"  sunk  by  the  weight  of 
our  total  gunfire.  It  all  happened  at 
night  in  great  confusion. 

No  amount  of  armor  could  protect  a 
ship  from  a  hit  that  disabled  her  con- 
trols, but  Kirishima,  like  Nevada,  dem- 
onstrated off  Guadalcanal  how  hard  it 
was  to  sink  a  battleship  if  her  own 
powder  didn't  go  up.  Washingto7i's  most 
telling  blow  on  Kirishima  crippled  her 
steering  so  that  she  could  only  run  in 
circles.  This  exposed  her  to  a  more  se- 
vere pounding.  But,  though  helpless  and 
left  to  her  fate  by  her  companions,  she 


remained  afloat,  slowly  circling  Iron- 
bottom  Sound,  while  Washingt07i  had 
to  leave  with  crippled  South  Da- 
kota. After  daylight.  Navy  and  Marine 
planes  bombed  and  torpedoed  Kirishima 
all  day  long  while  the  doomed  ship  kept 
up  a  deadly  return  fire.  At  sundown, 
she  lay  dead  in  the  water,  unsunk  but 
hopeless.  That  night,  her  crew  scuttled 
her. 

While  our  old  ships  were  being 
disposed  of  one  way  or  another  after 
the  war,  the  newer  battleships  were 
being  mothballed  and  put  into  the 
U.S.  fleet  reserve.  During  the  Korean 
War,  the  Iowa,  New  Jersey  and  Wis- 
consin were  taken  out  of  mothballs 
and  recommissioned.  They  rendered 
extensive  bombardment  service  off 
Korea.  These  ships,  along  with  the 
Missouri,  which  hadn't  been  moth- 
balled,  could  fire  a  single  salvo  of 
nine  2,700-lb.  armor-piercing  pro- 
jectiles a  distance  of  23  miles. 
Though  they  never  used  them,  the 
Wisconsin  and  the  loiva  also  carried 
atomic  projectiles  in  their  magazines. 

When  the  Korean  conflict  came  to 
an  end,  the  battleships  went  back 
into  mothballs.  In  1967,  however, 
when  the  Vietnam  War  was  heating 
up,  the  New  Jersey  was  picked  to 
come  out  of  retirement  and  perform 
bombardment  duty. 

(Continued  on  page  Jt2) 


will  you  WORK  SATURDAY 
MORNINGS  to  earn  this 
BRAND 
OAR? 


EARN2HOE2 
FOR  yoURSELF! 

Every  man  and  woman  who 
accepts  my  offer  will  be  eli- 
gible to  EARN  SHOES  for 
himself  or  herself! 


WORK  WHENEVER  YOU  WANT  TO! 


Tied  up  Saturday  mornings?  Don't  let 
that  bother  you,  because  I  have  a  plan  that 
lets  you  take  orders  whenever  you  want  to 
.  .  .  after  supper,  weekends,  anytime. 
Coupon  brings  full  details. 

MASON  SHOE  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  F-812 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  54729 


JUST  5  ORDERS  DAILY  FOR  MY  SUPER  COMFORT  SHOES  WILL  MAKE  THE 
DOWN  PAYMENT  FOR  YOU  ...  &  YOU  CAN  EASILY  PAY  THE  BALANCE 
WITH  THE  PROFITS  I'LL  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE! 

If  you  can  show  your  friends  my  giant  140  -page  full  color  comfort  shoe 
catalog  and  send  me  their  orders,  I'll  show  YOU  how  you  can  have 
the  keys  to  this  brand  new  car  ...  or  just  about  anything  else  you've 
ever  dreamed  of!  You  never  invest  Ic.  I'll  supply  everything  you  need. 
You  just  show  your  friends  our  more  than  350  beautiful  dress,  sport, 
work  shoe  styles  for  men  and  women.  Take  their  orders — often  as 
many  as  5  or  6  orders  on  Saturday  morning  alone.  Pocket  your  profits 
and  send  the  orders  to  me!  We  stock  and  ship  the  shoes.  And  WHAT 
a  stock.  Over  300,000  pairs!  Comfortable  air  cushion  shoes.  Colorful 
shoes.  All  the  latest  fashions,  styles.  Sizes  from4M!  to  16.Widths  AA  to 
EEEE.  You  name  it — Mason  has  it.  And  when  you  tell  your  friends 
they'll  be  helping  you  earn  that  car,  they'll  be  GLAD  to  give  their 
orders  to  you.  So  why  struggle  to  earn  extra  cash  when  it's  as  easy  as 
showing  your  friends  my  beautiful  color  catalog  on  Saturday  .  .  .  and 
the  catalog's  free  just  for  mailing  in  this  coupon. 


RUSH  FREE  CATALOG 


J  Mr.  Victor  Mason 

■mason  shoe  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  F-812 
J  Chippewa  Falls,  Wit.  54729 

I  Rush  FREE  Giant  140-page  full  color  Catalog  and  con- 
I  fidential  profit  information.  Also  lell  me  how  I  can 
I  EARN  SHOES  FOR  MYSELF,  tool 


Nome. 
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OVERNIGHT 
HELP  FOR 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Don't  spend  another  painful 
day  with  burning,  itching, 
hemorrhoids.  Tonight,  try  a 
cool i ng  emol I ient,  called 
Cuticura®  Ointment.  The  mo- 
ment it's  applied,  it  brings 
welcome  relief,  soothes  irri- 
tated tissue,  actually  aids 
healing  while  you  sleep. 
Wake  up  feeling  better  than 
you  ever  dreamed.  Cuticura 
Ointment — at 
drug  counters. 


FOR  PERMANENT 

^   FUND  RAISING  f 

Easy  way  to  raise  money  for  your  Organization 
because  everyone  has  fun  playing  BINGO! 
Thousands  of  Organizations  ore  making  up  to 
$500.00  per  week  using  "BINGO  KING"  supplies 
and  FREE  Idea  Bulletins.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
jfeE:  •  and  details  on  raising  money  for  your  Organize - 
fci  tion. 

PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

DEPT.  870,  BOX  178,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 


I  TRAIN  TO  BE  A 
PARK  RANGER 

'  FREE  kit  shows  how  to  train  In  your 

I  spare  time  for  exciting  outdoor  ca- 

I  reer.  Approved  for  Gl's  and  Vets. 

I  Write  National  School  of  Conserva-. 

I  lion,  1129  20th  St.,  N.W..  Wash 

;  ington,  D.C.  20036,  Dept.  4-36 


NEED  MONEY? 

Show  friends  how  to  save  $18  on  famed  Hanover 
Shoes.  Make  $3-$8  each  time!  Details  by  mail, 
plus  proof  you  can  make  $200  monthly  part  time. 
HANOVER,  1063  Carlisle  St.,  Hanover,  Pa.  17331. 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Train  quicklv  in  8  short  weeks  at  Toledo 
for  a  brijiht  future  with  Becurity  in  the  vital 
meat  buBinesR.  Big  pay.  full-time  iobe — 
HAVE  A  PROFITABLE  MARKET  OFYOUR 
OWN  !  Time  payment  plan  available.  Diplo- 
ma (riven.  Job  help.  Thousandp  of  suc- 
cessful graduates.  OUR  50th  YEAR!  Send 
illustrated  FREE  calalogr.  No  ^J^'^J^'^^fr^ 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.    A-7(J,    Toledo,    Ohio  43604 


BASEMENT  TOILET 

Flushes  up  to  existing  sewer  or  sep- 
tic tank  by  powerful,  self-contained 
pump  operated  by  normal  water  pres-  . 
sure.  No  digging  up  floors.  Clog  re-  - 
sistant,  easily  installed.  Make  base- 
ment into  game  room,  den,  apartment  witti  private 
bath.  Financing  available.  Write  for  free  literature. 

DOSS,  Dept.  J-17,  Box  10947,  Houston,  Tex.  77018 


Tht  Vietnam  War,  most  likely,  was 
the  last  time  an  American  battleship 
will  see  combat.  The  "new"  New 
Jersey  will  be  30  years  old  next  year. 
That's  as  old  as  the  Utah  was  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Commissioned  in  1911,  Utah 
was  a  ninth  battlewagon  at  Pearl  on 
the  fatal  day,  and  she  was  quickly 
sunk.  She  is  not  listed  as  one  of  the 
battlewagons  attacked  as  she  was 
then  only  a  target  ship,  doomed 
sooner  or  later  to  the  fate  of  Nevada. 

No  more  battleships  were  built 
after  WW2  and  probably  none  ever 
will  be.  Their  functions  still  exist — 
bombardment,  protection  of  carriers, 
ship-to-ship  combat.  These  have  been 
turned  over  to  smaller,  lighter,  faster, 
guided  missile  cruisers  and  frig- 
ates. Though  airplanes  proved  they 
could  sink  battleships,  airplanes  did 
not  doom  them,  after  all.  Though  ours 
fought  hundreds  of  planes  on  hun- 
dreds of  occasions  all  over  the  world 
from  1941  to  1945,  the  only  battle- 
ships the  United  States  ever  lost  to 


U.S.  BATTLESHIPS  IN  WW2 

 (Continued  from  page  41)  


enemy  action  were  Arizona  and  Okla- 
homa at  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941  and 
possibly  the  Maine  at  Havana  in 
1898.  Who  or  what  blew  up  the  Maine 
isn't  certain. 

Not  planes,  but  the  advent  of  mis- 
siles and  rocketry  did  the  battleships 
in.  You  no  longer  need  a  big  ship  to 
fire  a  big  weapon.  Little  LCI  infantry 
landing  ships  first  served  this  warn- 
ing on  battleships  late  in  WW2.  All  of 
a  sudden,  armed  with  rockets,  they 
were  bombarding  beaches,  while  to- 
day, the  biggest  weapons  carried  at 
sea  are  found  in  submarines,  whose 
firing  range  has  grown  from  the 
length  of  a  torpedo  track  to  cities  a 
thousand  miles  inland,  and  whose 
firepower  is  measured  in  megatons  of 
TNT. 

But  let  us  not  say  goodbye  to  the 
battlewagons  with  any  such  canard 
as  "they  never  fired  a  shot  in  anger" 
in  what  was  actually  their  finest  hour 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  END. 


OUR  CALCULATED  RUSSIAN 

  (Continued  from  page  8) 


RISK 


much  to  do,  one  way  or  another,  with 
the  continued  enslavement  of  East 
Europe.  Geographically,  East  Europe 
is  bound  to  Soviet  influence,  and  we 
can  do  nothing  to  move  it  closer  to  or 
farther  from  Russia  on  the  map.  The 
spirit  of  rebellion  within  it  is  quite 
independent  of  American  activities. 
East  Europe  learned  long  ago  that 
we  are  not  going  to  come  marching 
in  to  liberate  it  by  force,  and  this  has 
not  dampened  its  ambitions  to  seize 
any  opportunity  to  enlarge  its  own 
freedoms. 

However,  the  captive  nations  could 
be  a  cause  of  terminating  the  rela- 
tionships Mr.  Nixon  has  been  develop- 
ing. If  a  fresh  break  for  freedom 
under  their  own  steam  were  of  serious 
proportions,  these  nations  could  pro- 
voke a  new  wave  of  Soviet  repression, 
and  bring  in  a  harsher  regime  in  Rus- 
sia which  would  blame  its  troubles 
on  Brezhnev's  "softness"  and  on 
imaginary  American  "imperialist  in- 
tervention." 

In  substance,  then,  East  Europe 
provides  no  reason  for  us  not  to  try 
to  continue  on  the  present  path,  but 
under  certain  circumstances  it  could 
precipitate  a  swift  turnabout  in 
Soviet  policy. 

WHAT  BEARING  do  Soviet  arma- 
ment policies  have  on  the  like- 
lihood that  she  is  or  is  not  playing 
with  loaded  dice? 

I  propose  to  dispose  of  this  quickly, 
only  because  it  has  been  pretty  well 


aired,  not  because  it  is  either  clear  or 
unimportant. 

Nobody  can  take  any  comfort  in  the 
enormous  growth  of  conventional 
Soviet  arms.  In  tanks,  planes,  guns, 
ships,  rockets  and  trained  manpower 
she  has  been  increasing  her  strength 
for  years.  Why?  For  fear  of  China? 
To  be  rattled  against  the  West  after 
we  have  been  soft-talked  into  letting 
our  guard  down? 

In  the  face  of  great  Soviet  military 
growth,  President  Nixon  said  from 
the  start  of  his  new  dealings  that 
while  he  would  offer  the  carrot,  our 
country  had  better  not  throw  the 
stick  away.  In  a  situation  like  this, 
the  United  States  is  always  in  danger 
from  those  of  its  own  people  who 
would  hastily  dispose  of  our  arms 
whenever  diplomacy  seems  to  be  go- 
ing well.  A  calculated  risk  is  tricky 
enough,  and  hasty  disarmament  on 
our  part  could  make  it  a  miscalcu- 
lated risk. 

When  it  comes  to  nuclear  arms,  the 
Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  genuinely 
frightened  of  them  at  last,  and  de- 
sirous of  working  internationally  to 
reduce  their  threat  to  the  world.  This 
affords  a  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  for  a  long  time  to  come  she  will 
be  strongly  motivated  to  keep  avenues 
of  friendly  agreement  open. 

Just  what  one  is  to  make  of  the 
intentions  of  a  nation  which  seems 
sincerely  interested  in  working  with 
others  to  curb  nuclear  arms  while 
multiplying  her  already  formidable 
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conventional  forces  is  a  fielder's 
choice. 

THE  MOST  promising  signs  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  a  pretty  good  risk 
going  are  to  be  found  in  changes 
within  Russia  that  have  already  oc- 
curred and  that  may  occur.  These  are 
what  I  mean  by  counterforces  that 
may  keep  the  new  relationships  alive 
regardless  of  the  value  of  the  mere 
word  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  large 
number  of  changes  have  happened 
and  are  happening  which  develop 


According  to  a  French  economist,  she 
has  fully  made  up  her  mind  that  the 
quickest  road  to  the  solution  of  her 
massive  internal  economic,  industrial 
and  agricultural  problems  can  best  be 
traveled  by  doing  open  business  with 
the  know-how  and  technology  of  the 
West.  And  by  every  sign,  Brezhnev  is 
serious  about  licking  these  problems 
— which  have  defied  all  past  Soviet 
methods.  The  size  of  the  job  he  en- 
visions tackling  with  Western  help 
almost  guarantees  a  ten-to-flfteen- 
year    program — while    to    stop  it 


"Of  course,  these  high-rise  apartments  above  the  smog  bring  premium  rents.' 
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momentum  of  their  own,  and  which 
work  on  the  thinking  of  both  the 
"masses"  and  many  Russians  of  in- 
fluence. 

Brezhnev  says  he  wants  to  buy  $25 
billion  worth  of  U.S.  goods  over  a 
period  of  20  years  to  be  used  in  a 
continuing  program  of  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
he  says  he  wants  to  initiate  Soviet 
internal  development  with  the  aid  of 
American  technicians  and  business 
management  people.  Of  course,  Stalin 
accepted  $10  billion  in  lend-lease  aid 
in  WW2  and  then  turned  his  "friend- 
ship" off  like  a  faucet.  But  that  was 
wartime  aid.  It  is  harder  to  develop 
dependence  on  economic  ties  and  then 
turn  them  off.  The  Soviet  Union  can- 
not go  very  far  down  the  road  with 
the  sort  of  economic  agreements  it  is 
talking  about  without  getting  so  in- 
volved in  them  that  it  could  be  ex- 
tremely painful  to  sever  the  new  ties. 

Some  of  the  deals  she  has  in  mind 
involve  massive  plans  for  such  things 
as  the  development  of  Siberia,  a  proj- 
ect on  which  she  has  made  a  little 
progress  over  a  long  period  of  time. 


abruptly  would  undo  a  great  deal  that 
Brezhnev  has  started  that  deviates 
from  the  practices  of  the  old  hard 
liners. 

Internal  USSR  changes  have  been 
immense  since  Stalin  died  from 
stroke.  The  dread  secret  police  were 
purged  from  top  to  bottom  for  three 
years.  By  several  amnesties  of  youths, 
oldsters  and  short-term  offenders,  the 
prison  camp  population  was  reduced 
by  two  thirds.  Milder  law  codes  have 
replaced  Stalin's  harsh  decrees.  No 
longer  do  the  police  operate  by  their 
former  slogan:  "Better  to  arrest  ten 
innocent  people  than  let  one  guilty 
person  go  free!" 

Decrease  of  police  terror  emboldens 
authors,  artists,  scientists,  scholars, 
clergymen  and  various  liberals  to 
protest  against  the  Kremlin's  dic- 
tatorship, thought-control  and  auster- 
ity economy.  Stalin  would  have 
silenced  such  dissidents  by  life  im- 
prisonment or  a  bullet  in  the  back  of 
the  head.  But  the  Brezhnev  regime 
cannot  or  will  not  crush  a  flourishing 
underground  press  called  "Samizdat" 
(Continued  on  page  4^ J 
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(self -publication),  which  provides 
news  and  views  criticizing  the  Com- 
munist Party  line.  Printed  on  private 
typewriters  and  circulated  clandes- 
tinely from  hand  to  hand,  Samizdat 
is  read  by  intellectuals  and  students, 
and  sometimes  smuggled  abroad  to 
seek  support  in  the  West. 

Mere  listing  of  the  main  under- 
ground magazines  shows  the  wide 
variety  of  the  protest  movement: 
Chronicle  of  Current  Events  (printing 
news  that  is  absent  from  the  ofiBcial 
press),  Social  Problems^  Baptist  Fra- 
ternal Sheet,  Chronicle  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Ukrainian  Herald,  Jew- 
ish Exodus,  and  holy-Russian  Assem- 
bly. Despite  their  divergent  views,  all 
these  illegal  journals  desire  peaceful 
Russian  relations  with  the  West. 

This  is  far  from  a  complete  reform, 
and  the  Soviets  still  prosecute  and 
imprison  some  intellectuals  who  ex- 
press "dangerous"  ideas,  or  send 
them  to  insane  asylums.  The  old 
wholesale  terror  has  nonetheless  been 
moderated  and  its  relaxation  gives 
many  Russians  an  appetite  for  yet 
more  freedom. 

But  the  changes  are  more  than 
mere  reduction  of  terror.  Khrushchev 
and  Brezhnev  have  actually  accom- 
plished what  many  American  politi- 
cians promise  but  often  don't  produce. 
Since  Stalin's  death,  taxes  have  been 
lowered  and  salaries  raised.  Espe- 
cially favored  are  the  collective 
farms,  with  peasant  pay  doubling  and 
farm  taxes  cut  in  half.  City  workers 
get  longer  vacations  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  Soviet  history,  they  work  five 
days  a  week  instead  of  the  previous 
six.  Pensions  have  been  raised  for 
state  employees,  and  pension  cover- 
age extended  to  include  collective 
farmers.  College  tuition  has  been 
abolished,  while  state  financial  aid 
to  students  is  increasing.  Some  store 
prices  have  been  lowered,  with  reduc- 
tions for  raincoats,  electric  razors, 
motorcycles,  motorbikes,  and  TV's. 

Even  so,  the  Soviet  people  are  a 
long  way  from  prospering.  The  aver- 
age city  wage  is  still  only  the  ruble 
equivalent  of  $1,900  per  year,  with 
farm  pay  ranging  from  $1,200  to 
81,600.  Nine  of  every  ten  able-bodied 
women  work  to  augment  the  family 
income.  Stores  are  still  short  of  sim- 
ple things  like  men's  neckties,  wom- 
en's underwear,  meat,  butter,  fruit, 
some  vegetables,  soft  drinks,  beer, 
cushions,  kerosene,  matches,  tooth- 
paste, salt  and  shovels. 

A  Soviet  economics  professor  told 
me  that  it  will  take  20  years  for  Rus- 
sian agriculture  to  become  highly 
productive.  Farms  suffer  shortages 
of  machines,  animal  feed,  fertilizer, 
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trucks,  tires  and  tractor  spare  parts. 
Western  experts  calculate  that  even 
if  Soviet  planning  should  shift  from 
longtime  overemphasis  of  heavy  war- 
potential  industry  to  a  crash  con- 
sumer-goods program,  the  USSR 
could  not  reach  present  U.S.  con- 
sumption levels  until  the  year  2000. 
Today's  Soviet  people  live  much  bet- 
ter than  under  Stalin,  but  still  endure 
a  standard  of  living  only  one  third 
that  of  Americans.  Brezhnev  tells 
them: 

"We  must  raise  the  living  standard 
of  the  Soviet  people  to  a  level  that 
would  vividly  show  everybody,  even 
the  most  diehard  skeptics,  the  possi- 
bilities and  advantages  of  our  sys- 
tem." 

Fear  of  China  blocks  Brezhnev 
from  de-emphasizing  defense  indus- 
try, but  he  is  still  doing  more  for 
consumers  than  either  Stalin  or 
Khrushchev.  The  largest  Russian 
construction  projects  recently  com- 
pleted are  a  Volga  auto  plant  (pro- 
ducing 600,000  passenger  cars  per 
year),  and  giant  power  dams  irrigat- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  Ukranian 
and  Siberian  dry  acres.  The  biggest 
factory  built  is  the  Kama  truck 
plant,  the  world's  largest,  which  will 
ease  the  farm  shortage  of  cargo 
vehicles. 

Italy's  Fiat  firm  designed  and 
equipped  the  Volga  auto  plant,  and 
several  American  companies  will  sup- 
ply machinery  for  the  Kama  truck 
factory.  The  biggest  Soviet-American 
business  contract  in  history  ($8  bil- 
lion) was  signed  this  spring  by  the 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corporation  to 
build  four  Russian  fertilizer  factories 
and  supply  them  with  U.S.  raw  ma- 
terials for  20  years.  Along  with  such 
agricultural  aid,  Pepsi-Cola  is  moving 
into  Moscow  markets  to  ease  the  soft 
drink  shortage.  So  Brezhnev  wants 
huge  quantities  of  U.S.  industrial  aid 
not  just  to  strengthen  USSR  war  po- 
tential, but  directly  or  indirectly  to 
raise  the  low  Soviet  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

To  pay  for  American  economic  sup- 
port, Brezhnev  offers  endless  quanti- 
ties of  gas  and  oil  to  help  abate  the 
U.S.  fuel  shortage.  Such  deals  would 
tend  to  make  the  two  superpowers 
economically  dependent  on  each  other 
for  many  years,  during  which  high 
USSR  officials  and  big  U.S.  business- 
men would  share  mutual  advantages 
from  working  together.  Both  groups 
would  pressure  their  governments  not 
to  quarrel  politically,  so  that  profit- 
able economic  cooperation  could  con- 
tinue. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  big  if  here. 
The  actual  economic  arrangements 
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negotiated  so  far  have  not  set  any 
such  long-range  give-and-take  in  mo- 
tion. The  earUest  trade  deals,  such  as 
wheat  sales,  have  helped  the  Soviet 
Union  get  out  of  a  pinch  without 
establishing  any  relationships  which 
tend  to  develop  their  own  perma- 
nence. She  could  get  a  lot  more  out 
of  us  of  a  similar  nature,  without 
committing  herself  to  lasting  eco- 
nomic ties. 

Right  now  it  is  not  too  comforting 
to  note  that  Brezhnev  talks  most 
about  long-range  dealings — billions 
of  dollars  of  business  over  decades — 
but  most  quickly  negotiates  short- 
term  deals  that  ease  immediate  Soviet 
problems.  If  he  is  kidding  us,  he  is 
saying  the  things  that  most  easily  se- 
duce American  corporations.  Once 
Occidental  Petroleum  builds  those 
fertilizer  factories,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  20-year  contract  to 
supply  them  lasts.  So  there's  good 
reason  to  keep  the  fingers  crossed, 
until  some  of  those  long-term  eco- 
nomic deals  are  actually  operating. 

The  present  Soviet  regime  has  also 
put  on  a  better  face  regarding  the 
keeping  of  agreements  and  the  prac- 
tice of  good  manners — which  may  or 
may  not  mean  anything  for  the  fu- 
ture. At  least  the  record  is  better. 

No  longer  does  the  Kremlin  rattle 
its  rockets  like  Khrushchev,  who 
boasted  that  seven  hydrogen  bombs 
could  destroy  England  while  Holland 
would  need  only  two.  Khrushchev  re- 
fused to  let  President  Eisenhower 
visit  the  USSR,  but  Brezhnev  wel- 
comed President  Nixon.  By  creating 
four  international  crises  Khrushchev 
tried  to  oust  the  Western  allies  from 
West  Berlin.  Brezhnev  has  concluded 
treaties  leaving  West  Berlin  under 
Anglo-French- American  protection. 
Brezhnev  has  also  befriended  old 
enemies  like  West  Germany,  France, 
Turkey,  Iran  and  Japan,  with  all  of 
whom  Khrushchev  quarreled.  In  gen- 
eral, Khrushchev's  dangerous  crises 
have  been  replaced  by  commercial 
cooperation. 

Of  the  17  past  alliances  which  the 
USSR  has  broken,  Stalin  violated  11 
and  Khrushchev  five.  Brezhnev  has 
broken  only  one,  when  he  invaded 
satellite  Czechoslovakia. 

Soviet- American  cooperation  prom- 
ises a  marriage  of  mutual  conven- 
ience. It  could  last  a  long  time.  The 
Soviet  press  is  telling  its  people  that 
this  superpower  teamwork  may  im- 
prove the  world  situation  and  bring 
"a  future  free  of  conflicts  and  wars." 

It  may. 

From  the  available  evidence,  Mr. 
Nixon's  calculated  Russian  risk  seems 
to  have  been  worth  taking  as  seen 
from  this  point  in  time — if  we  don't 
drop  our  guard.  end. 
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PERSONAL 


HEALTH-CARE  DEVELOPMENTS. 
JOB  MARKET  NOT  BAD. 
NEWS  ABOUT  NEW  CARS. 

Health-care  has  been  very  much  in  the  news  these  days  because  of  de- 
velopments that  could  affect  just  about  everyone.  Note  these: 

•  MEDICARE;  Originally  intended  to  cover  only  persons  aged  65  or 
over,  this  program  recently  took  a  new  turn  by  including  chronic  kidney 
sufferers  of  any  age.  The  reason  is  obvious:  Kidney  ailments  probably  are 
the  most  expensive  malady  a  human  being  can  contract.  The  costs  of  arti- 
ficial kidney  treatments  (dialysis)  range  from  around  $5,000  to  $25,000  a 
year,  and  a  transplant  requires  maybe  $20,000.  Read  the  new  Medicare 
rules  carefully,  since  only  certain  hospitals  and  medical  facilities  qualify 
for  payment. 

Meantime,  remember  that  the  costs  of  Part  B  of  Medicare  (the  voluntary 
doctor  and  medical  services  portion)  have  gone  up  to  $6.30  a  month  and 

the  deductible  is  now  $60  (that  is,  you  have  to  pay  the  first  $60  of  doctor 
bills  yourself).  All  of  which  indicates  that  an  elderly  person  should  ex- 
amine his  financial  status  carefully  in  the  light  of  future  medical  expenses; 
to  be  sure,  Medicare  is  a  big  help;  but  new  costs  and  exclusions  can  mean 
some  pretty  steep  personal  outlays. 

•  DENTISTRY:  There's  been  a  rash  of  publicity  recently  about  "oral 
implants'" — that  is,  the  insertion  of  metal  or  ceramic  teeth  into  the  jawbone 
to  replace  removable  dentures  or  act  as  anchors  for  bridges.  The  treatment 
(not  entirely  new)  sounds  great,  because  it  1)  provides  permanent,  decay- 
free  replacements  for  missing  teeth,  and  2)  presumably  is  not  prohibitively 
expensive.  But  the  American  Dental  Association  is  adopting  a  "wait  and 
see"  attitude;  it  wants  more  testing  before  approval.  The  same  goes  for 
acupuncture — advocated  by  some  dentists  as  a  painkiller. 

•  MEDICAL  SUPPLIES:  If  you  travel  outside  the  United  States  bring 
your  own  medicines  with  you.  Many  foreign  countries  don't  have  the  same 
strict  drug  regulations  that  prevail  here,  hence  their  pharmacies  are  apt 
to  sell  you  remedies  of  varying  potency  and  even  danger.  Also,  beware  of 
foreign  shots.  Disposable  needles  and  bottles  aren't  prevalent  everywhere. 

★  ★  ★ 

Although  the  unemployment  rate  continues  to  hover  around  5%,  the  job 
market  isn't  all  that  bad — providing  a  candidate  doesn't  mind  moving.  In 
the  manufacturing  industries  there  has  been  an  unusually  high  rate  of 
quits  and  starts  lately,  creating  personnel  shortages  in  some  areas  and 
industries. 

Meantime,  college  graduates,  who  had  a  rough  time  of  it  in  the  past 
couple  of  years,  currently  are  doing  much  better.  Those  with  degrees  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences  are  in  poor  demand  and  may  have  to 
take  jobs  not  related  to  their  major  course  of  studies.  But  technical  and 
science  graduates  of  all  types,  engineers,  mathematicians,  business  majors, 
accountants,  and  medical  students  are  doing  comparatively  well.  The  Col- 
lege Placement  Council,  which  keeps  score  on  these  matters,  says  the  out- 
look for  next  year  looks  pretty  cheerful,  too, 

★  ★  ★ 

There's  been  a  marked  shift  in  this  year's  huge  auto  buying  spree  to 
smaller  cars,  one  major  reason  being  that  they  use  less  fuel.  This  same 
trend  is  hkely  to  continue  into  1974. 

One  feature  of  the  upcoming  1974  models  that's  sure  to  puzzle  and  annoy 
purchasers  is  the  new  seat-belt  interlock.  This  means  that  the  car  won't 
start  until  the  driver — plus  front-seat  passenger,  if  there  is  one — sit  down 
and  buckle  up  their  belts.  You  can't  beat  the  system  by  just  tying  up  the 
belts  (as  is  now  possible);  about  the  only  way  it  can  be  licked  is  by 
making  a  disconnection  in  the  electrical  system,  a  potentially  dangerous 
gambit.  Incidentally,  the  car  won't  stall  if  a  seat  belt  is  unbuckled  while 
the  vehicle  is  in  motion,  though  a  buzzer  and  warning  light  will  go  on. 
Also,  in  an  emergency  you  can  push  a  button  to  override  the  system  (but 
the  button  usually  is  under  the  hood).  It's  all  part  of  the  snowballing  trend 
to  cut  accidents.  By  Edgar  A.  Grumvald 


Know 
your 
>  blood 
pressure 


If  your  doctor  recommends  you 
keep  close  tab  on  your  blood 
pressure,  here's  the  perfect  in- 
strument. High-qualitv  Aneroid-type  with  touch  and 
hold  Velcro®  sleeve.  No  slipping.  Accurate,  easy-to- 
read  gauge.  Compact  zippered  case.  Unconditional 
one-year  warranty  against  defects  in  workmanship 
or  materials.  $17.95  plus  85g:  postage.  You'll  need 
a  stethoscope  and  we  have  an  excellent  one  for 
$4.95  plus  45^  postage.  Money-back  guarantee  if 
returned  ppd.  within  30  days. 

Kinlen  Co.  •  Dept.  AL-93BU 

809  Wyandotte       •       Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


STADIUM  BLANKET.  100%  wool.  42" 
X  62".  Navy  Blue  with  11"  American  Legion 
Emblem.  Ideal  for  upcoming  fall  sports 
events.  When  ordering,  specify  No.  76105. 
Only  $7.50.  National  Emblem  Sales,  Dept. 
C,  The  American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  46206. 


FABULOUS  collection!  107  different  colorful  stamps  from  every  con- 
tinent on  the  globe— Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  North  and  South  America, 
Australia,  Antarctica.  Get  Queen  Ellzatieth  II  Silver  Wedding  (bound 
to  be  a  classic),  giant  Mongol  horseman,  rare  birds  and  beasts  shown 
PLUS  many  other  new  and  old  Issues.  Also  stamp  selections  to  examine. 
Buy  any  or  none,  return  balance.  Cancel  service  anytime.  Send  10c 
today— get  your  valuable  collection  of  107  stamps  by  return  mail. 
WILLIAfflS  STAfrflP  CO.,     9AL7       St.  Stephen,  N.B.,  Canada 


SUPPORT 
YOUR  f(^\ 
MENTAL  V^^' 
HEALTH  ^^^T't*^ 
ASSOCIATIOjyj 
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SHOPPERS 


MAN'S  STRETCH  WIG— of  modacrylic 
fiber  covers  hair  of  any  size  head.  Cool, 
lightweight  &  washable.  Comes  in  black, 
off  black,  chestnut,  dark,  medium  or  light 
brown,  dark  blonde,  black  or  brown  with 
grey.  $7.95  pstpd.  Specify  color  &  style 
#M-103.  Franklin  Fashions,  Dept.  AL-93, 
103  E.  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Valley  Stream, 
N.Y.  11580 


AMERICAN  LEGION  &  Auxiliary  Christmas 
cards.  Emblem  in  gold  on  front,  with  mes- 
sage in  red.  Personal  imprint  available 
American  Legion  No.  74850;  Aux.  No. 
34850  20^  each;  15?  each  25  or  more. 
National  Emblem  Sales,  Dept.  C.  The 
American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  46206 


3  INDIAN  HEAD  PENNIES  for  $1.  These 
rare  coins  issued  before  1908  are  in  short 
supply.  Offer  made  to  find  collectors  in- 
terested in  special  values.  You  also  get 
catalog  of  best  coin  offers  available.  Offer 
is  limited  to  one  set  per  customer.  Send 
name,  address,  zip,  &  $1.  to  Littleton  Coin 
Co.,  Dept.  HC-10,  Littleton,  N.H.  03561 


CLIP-ONS  THAT  FIT  your  regular  glasses. 
Enlarges  fine  print  so  you  can  see  better 
to  read  &  do  close  work,  without  straining 
your  eyes.  Neat,  lightweight,  but  sturdily 
built.  Easy  to  clip  on.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. 10-day  trial.  Only  $4.95  postage 
ppd.  Precision  Optical  Co.,  Dept.  Rochelle, 
Illinois  61068. 


VHITE  S  METAL  DETECTORS 


WHITE'S  ELECTRONICS,  INC.  manufacture 
the  World's  Largest  and  Finest  Line  of  Mineral 
and   Metal   Detectors.  Ghosttowning, 
beachcombing,  bottle  hunting,  coin  hunting-all 
types   of   TREASURE   HUNTING  or 
PROSPECTING,  amateur  or  professional. 
Detect  conductive  metals-Gold,  Silver,  Copper 
Nuggets  - Co ins-Rings-Je we Iry,  etc. 
Underwater  or  on  the  land,  "There  are  no  finer 
at  any  price"  25  production  models  to  choose 
frpm-T.R.  or  B.F.O.  Priced  from  $7150  up 
—Always  specify  iht  Blue  &  Gold  — 
ASK  FOR  WHITE'S  BY  NAME 
— Frte  Literatun— 


WHITE  S  ELECTRONICS 


Rm.  No.    S02         loi  i  Pitasant  Vair*y  Rd. 

Swaat  Home,  Or«gon 
33784  Haztl  Strttt         Elk-Air  Industrial  Park  ^  j 

Mibotsford.  B.C..  Oextar  Drive,  East  Mi 

Canada  Eirhart,  Indiana  46514  ^ 


HEARING  AIDS 

UP  CnO/  flEE  COMPARABLE 
To3U7oUrr  AIDS^ 


•  BUY  DIRECT  •  20  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Body  Aids  $49.95  up.  Tiny,  inconspicuous  All- 
in-the-Ear;  Behind-the-Ear;  Eye  Glass  Aids.  One 
of  the  largest  selections  ot  fine  quality  aids. 
Very  low  battery  prices.  Write  for  FREE  litera- 
ture. No  salesman  will  ever  call.  Good  hearing 
is  a  wonderful  gift.  LLOYD  corp.  -)(- 
Dept.  ARL  905  9th  St.,  Rockford,  III.  61108 


TELL  THE  WORLD  YOU  SERVED! 
WEAR  A  COMMEMORATIVE  RING 


DIVISION  NUMBER. 
INSIGNIA, 
CAMPAIGNS 


New  gold-encrusted 
emblems.  Cfioice  of 
over  100  ~  military, 
fraternal,  profession- 
al, service  clubs.-w- 


Alio    WAC.  WAVE. 
ARMY  A  NAVV  NURSE. 
POLICE   RINGS,  6R0- 
FROM  ^-^^^i^^S&^i^^        CHURE  ON  REQUEST. 

$68  Easy-Pay  Plan 

PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  be  proud  to  wear.  Combine  your 
present  affiliation  or  profession  with  a  lifetime  armed 
service  memento.  Heavy,  man-sized  in  10-K  gold.  Amer- 
ica's largest  selection  of  military  rings,  over  1000  com- 
binations, all  services,  all  wars.  Prompt  delivery. Charge 
on  B  of  A,  M  C,  Amex  cards.  Money-back  guarantee! 
Send  for  FREE  full  color  catalog  today. 
ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
Box  Y-AL-13,  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.  85220 


RENTAL-PURCHASE  Program  Available 

Your  STAIR-GLIDE®  installs  easily  and  in  less 
than  2  hours.  No  marring  walls  or  stairway. 
No  special  wiring  required.  Shipped  from  fac- 
tory within  3  days.  STAIR-GLIDE®  ...  the  na- 
tion's largest  selling  stairway  elevator! 
USED  BY  THOUSANDS:  CARDIAC  PATIENTS, 
ARTHRITICS,  SENIOR  CITIZENS,  RESTRICTED 
PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES,  POST  OPERATIVES  .  .  . 
and  household  convenience. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE  AND  NAME  OF 
DEALER  NEAREST  YOU. 

AMERICAN  STAIR-GLIDE' CORP. 

201  West  80th  Terrace,  Dept.  AL-9 
^  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114  . 


JUST  ONE  HAND  ! 

A  completely  NEW  concept  in  gardening  ma- 
chines! The  amazing  2-in-1  TROY-BILT®  is  not 
only  a  wonderfully  better  roto  tiller,  it's  also 
a  wonderful  compost  shredder-chopper!  It  turns 
your  whole  garden,  however  large  or  small,  into 
a  fabulously  fertile  "compost  pile"!  So  easy  to 
handle,  even  for  ladies  and  older  folks,  you 
guide  it  with  JUST  ONE  HAND!  For  complete 
details,  prices,  off-season  savings,  ask  for  free 
booklet.  Write  TROY-BILT  Roto  Tiller-Power  Corn- 
posters,  Dept.  30719,  102nd  St.  &  9th  Ave.,  Troy, 
New  York  12180.  

Zip  Code  ALL  your  mail 

When  new  Postal  Regulations  go  into 
effect,  your  mail  will  be  delayed  if 
it  doesn't  show  your  Zip  Code.  Start 
now  to  give  your  Zip  Code  as  part 
of  your  address  on  ALL  your  mail. 

HELP  YOUR  POSTOFFICE  HELP  YOU 


10  SALE 


GUARANTEED 
10  YEARS 


The  knife  for  hunting,  fishing  and  all 
around  u.se.  ^Mirror  polLshed.  imported 
stainless  steel  blade  honed  to  a  razor's 
edge.  Rugged.  Opens  with  a  flick  of  An- 
ger. Locks  into  position.  Blade  will  not 
close  when  in  use.  Press  button  in  handle  to 
close.  Safety  flnger  guard.  Sure-grip  handle.  Bal- 
anced for  target  throwing. 
F  BROKEN  WITHIN  10  YEARS  WE  WILL  REPLACE  AT  NO 
CHARGE!  Use  30  days.  Honey  back  if  not  pleased  •  Not  a  switch- 
blade •  Special  le  sale.  KEGUI.AR  PUU'E.  $2.r,n.  Send  %■>.^l  & 
receive  2  knives.  Add  49*  po.stage,  handling.  Remit  TOTAL  $3.00  for  2  knives.  OKDEU 
Midwest  Knife  Co..  !)043  S.  Western  Ave.,  Dept.  DDSK-34u7,  Chicago.  111.  60620. 
 E.stablished  1936.  Mail  Orders  Only.   


IF 


Over  40  Electronic,  Standard  &  Bultun  Models 
All  famous  makes.  All  colors.  Models  for  Stu- 
dents, Teachers,  Professionals.  Amplifiers, 
too!  T17  before  you  buy.  Free  accessories. 
E-Z  terms.  Trades  welcome.  Lifetime  Per- 
formance Policy.  FREE  Color  catalogs  and 
Importcr-to-You  discounts.  Rush  coupon. 


Accordion  Corp.  of  America—  "^P'-  *"93 
5535  W.  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60641 

Send  FREE  accordion  catalogs  and  discount  prices. 
Include  special  information  checked: 

□  Accordion  Amplifiers 

Name  

Address  

City  


□  Button  Accordions 


JState_ 


-Zip- 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


'You  sure  give  a  taxpayer  a  sinking  feeling,  kid." 


THE   AMERICAN    LEGION  MAGAZINE 


STICKING  TO  DOCTOR'S  ORDERS 

For  years,  a  businessman  had  been  an  avid  golfer  but  had  been  too 
conscientious  to  take  off  from  work  to  play  golf  on  weekdays.  Now, 
however,  his  neighbor  noticed  tliat  he  was  headed  for  the  country  club 
every  morning. 

"I  never  thought  you'd  do  it,"  the  neighbor  said.  "Doesn't  your  con- 
science bother  you?" 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  businessman.  "My  doctor  told  me  to  live  on 
greens  as  much  as  possible." 

F.  G.  Kernan 


MORE  LUCRATIVE  FIELD 

The  TV  repairman  had  completed  his  house  call  and  presented  a  bill 
for  thirty  dollars. 

"Thirty  dollars!"  screamed  the  housewife.  "Thirty  dollars  for  a  house 
call!  Do  you  realize  a  doctor  only  charges  twelve!" 

"I  know,  Madam,"  said  the  repairman  quietly,  "I  used  to  be  one." 

Nick  Kozmeniuk 


HOW  TO  BEAT  THE  RUSH? 

A  Los  Angeles  man  walked  into  the  office  of  a  friend  recently  to  find 
him  deep  in  thought. 

"Big  problem?"  smiled  the  newcomer. 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "I'm  trying  to  decide  on  something.  I'm  trying 
to  figure  out  whether  to  leave  home  for  work  between  6:30  and  7  a.m. 
and  join  the  rush  to  beat  the  rush;  leave  between  7  and  8  a.m.  and  join 
the  rush  itself,  or  leave  after  8:30  and  join  the  rush  that  waited  to  miss 
the  rush." 

Dan  Bennett 


GOVERNMENT  GOOF 

They  should  have  kept  the  $2  bill 
For  folks  who  like  to  eat, 
It  would  come  in  handy  nowadays 
To  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  meat. 

Lloyd  Byers 

FOOLPROOF  STRATEGY 

A  smart  bride  is  one  who  realizes  that  if 
she  refrains  from  going  home  to  mother 
she'll  have  more  chances  to  make  him 
suffer. 

Hal  Chadwick 

KEEP  SCOWLING! 

If  you're  the  kind  who  gathers  woes 
And  grows  attached  to  them, 

Enjoy  them  now — for,  goodness  knows. 
They're  only  yours  pro  tem. 

The  ceiling  in  your  living  room 
Collapsed?  Your  youth  is  spent? 

The  boss  today  lowered  the  boom? 
Your  landlord  raised  the  rent? 

Your  dollar's  value  keeps  declining? 

Your  helpmate  snores  too  loud? 
Watch  out  for  that  old  silver  lining— 

There's  one  in  every  cloud! 

G.  Sterling  Leiby 

BLONDES  HAVE  MORE  FUN 

Peroxide  user:  Bleach  comber 

Shelby  Friedman 

WATCHDOG 

He  lets  most  anybody  in 
With  wagging  tail  and  drooling  jowls. 
When  they  get  up  to  leave,  it's  THEN 
He  bares  his  teeth  and  growls. 

SUZY  SCHAFFNER 

AID  FREELY  GIVEN 

A  good  neighbor  is  one  who  will  lend 
you  a  hand  without  taking  an  interest  in 
your  work. 

Charles  Ruffing 


Meats  jj  


"Helen  Bentleyl  Why,  I  haven't  seen 
you  since  hamburger  was  390  a  pound." 
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Haband's  incredit 
100%  man-made 
polymeric 

Boots 

and 

Shoes 


PAIRS 

for 
only 


15 


95 


Obviously,  the 
boots  are  more  expensive. 

But  if  you  are  willing  to  buy  any  Two  Pairs  shown 
on  this  page,  you  can  have  BOTH  for  only  15.95  complete! 

KICK  THE  HABIT  OF  HIGH  PRICED  SHOES 

For  the  last  SVz  years,  on-the-ball  executives  have  been  paying 
many  dollars  less  for  shoes,  thanks  to  our  famous  "polymeric"  shoe 
discovery.  It  is  the  Haband  New  Price  Shoe  that  looks  and  feels  and 
wears  like  top  grain  leather,  yet  costs  a  fraction  of  the  price. 

THESE  ARE  NOT  CHEAP  SHOES 
They  are  the  new  construction  shoe, 
lasted  on  hand-carved  lasts  and  made 
from  new  man-made  materials  that 
scoff  at  scuff,  are  completely 
waterproof,  amazingly 
lightweight  and  comfortable. 


Offer  even  includes  these 

Executive  Boots 

You  should  wear  what  the  Business 
Leaders  wear.  But  don't  pay  the  $20  to 
$30  per  pair!  Millions  of  men  from  all 
over  America  send  to  Haband  of 
Paterson  for  Executive  Shoes  and 
Boots  at  2  pair  for  only  $15.95! 

WE  CARRYALL  SIZES 
572  to  13,  Widths  A  to  EEE 
in  stock.  Ready  to  Ship! 

Made  with  soft,  leather-like  man-made 
polymeric  upper,  life-of-the-shoe 
^^PVC  sole  and  heel,  gentle  foam 
heel  cushion  the  Works!  Even 
j  Jhe  new  luxury  linings! 


BROWN  EXECUTIVE  BOOT 


A  quick  wipe  with  a  damp  cloth  is  all  you  ever  need 
to  restore  their  natural  shine,  and  the  fine  over-all 
detailing  is  remarkable. 

WE  WILL  BE  PROUD  TO 
SEND  YOU  TWO  PAIRS  TO  TRY  ON! 

By  all  means,  take  a  pair  of  boots.  Looks  like 
a  $20  value  right  there.  But  then  you  get 
another  pair  too! 

You  get 
BOTH  PAIRS, 
ANY  2  PAIRS 
for  only 
$15.95 
postpaid 
to  your 
door. 


OWN 
WING  TIP 


Do  Not 
Deny 
Yourself 
These 

important; 

SAVINGS! 


r  HABAND'S 
1 100%  Man-Made 
I  MADE 
I      IN  U.S.A. 


NEFPRiCE~SHdES~! 

SINGLE  PAIR  SHOES  8.30     SINGLE  PAIR  BOOTS  10.95 


I  HABAND  COMPANY,  Direct  Service  Dept. 
*■  9th  St.,  Paterson,  N.J.  07508 


BLACK 
OXFOR 


[USE  THIS 
ORDER 
FORM 


k  265N 

[SVGentlei 

,     \shoes  s; 
Vremitta 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  pairs  of 

.shoes  specified  hereon,  for  which  I  enclose  my 
remittance  of  $  in  full. 


3  pr.  for  $23.45  4  pr.  for  $30.50 


/  understand  that  if  I  do  not 
choose  to  wear  them  when  I 


The  man  who  ^  

ignores   this  widely  proven  new  product  |      them,  Haband  will  refund  every  penny  I  paid 

improvement  is  Uke  the  man  who  still  won't  | '^"'^^'^  ""^^'O"- 

ride  in  an  airplane.  Let  us  show  you  what  |^°^'^'' 

you've  been  missing  in  comfort  and  in  real  ■  ^^'^^  ipiekie  prYni^ a"; 

dollar  savings.  ALL  AT  OUR  RISK:  Read  the  |  g^^eet  # 

Guarantee  "  *' ' 


265  N  9  St.  I 
Paterson,  Nj' 


HABAND 

Order  by  mail,  or  visit  our  retail  stores  in  Bayville,  NJ, 
Metuchen,  NJ,  or  at  Mail  Order  Hq.  in  Paterson. 


I 


City  . 
State 


ZIP 
.CODE 


I  HABAND  of  PATERSON    Est.  1925 


STYLE 

SIZE 

Width 

Brown  Boot 

Black  Boot 

(not  shown) 

Brown  Loafer 

Black  Loafer 

(not  shown) 

Black  Oxford 

Brown 
Wing  Tip 

Black 

Monk  Strap 

Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


